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Children’s Books and the Depression 


By Louise Seaman 


The publication of children’s books has been seriously affected by the depression. 

Decreasing book sales have forced many publishers to dissolve or reorganize 

their juvenile departments. In this constructive article Miss Seaman, the well 

known head of the children’s book department of The Macmillan Company, indi- 

cates how the publishing industry, with the encouragement and intelligent support 
of the libraries, hopes to meet the emergency. 





HE story of the last decade in the 

children’s book field is one of swift 
and exciting progress, shared by the 
publisher and the children’s librarian as 
chief partners. Publishing house and 
library administration have specialized in 
this field together, in a new way. Along 
with the institution of a Children’s Book 
Week and a John Newbery Medal came 
scholarships in children’s library work, 
expansion of children’s book courses in 
library schools, extension of requirements 
for children’s librarians, increase of 
school libraries, and new facilities for 
the study of the children’s book thru 
special collections, rooms such as the 
Lewis Carroll Room in Cleveland, etc. 
All the accumulated planning and hopes 
for creating intelligent adult readers thru 
intelligent work with children, began to 
bear fruit. 

In the publishing world, progress 
meant the appointment of special people 
in charge of the bookmaking for boys 
and girls. This meant the “trade” books 
as distinct from school books. Some- 
times these new departments were in 


charge of that field, including advertis- 
ing, selling, publicity, mail order, library 
contacts, etc. Such bookmaking as re- 
sulted, and bookselling, should have been 
more intelligent, more careful, also more 
daring and more interesting. Publishers 
were watching library developments; 
they, also, realized that they were build- 
ing adult book buyers by helping to make 
young people true booklovers. 


How Children’s Librarians Have 
Helped Publishers 


In the work of these departments, the 
children’s librarians had a vital share. 
Manuscripts were sent to them for ad- 
vice. They forwarded suggestions for 
needed books. They gave strong support 
to a special kind of book which the book- 
shop could not always support as 
strongly. The committee for children’s 
work surveyed out of print books and 
tried to indicate which titles a publisher 
could reprint with expectation of definite 
library support. They helped with vari- 
ous kinds of meetings, speeches, etc., the 
individual publishers, and of course their 


* The illustrations to this article are printed by courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 
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lists and exhibits, their own speeches and 
book choices counted tremendously. Ob- 
viously they were a large factor in the 
sale of the books. 

Aside from these departments, progress 
came with the influx of new ideas from 
Europe after the war; with an increase 
in feeling for the necessity of knowledge 
of other countries, their literature, and 
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art; with rapidly developing possibili- 
ties of manufacture and color printing ; 
with the discovery of artists whose varied 
contributions enlivened the interpretation 
of the many new kinds of texts; with 
the broadened opportunities for authors 
without a name in the adult field to have 
published distinguished writing for boys 
and girls. 


How the Depression Has Affected 
Children’s Book Departments 


During the depression, this field is suf- 
fering along with other educational and 
professional work. The publishing end 
has lost business in all its branches; the 
libraries dependent on taxes and on in- 
vested income have lost the wherewithal 
for salaries and for bookmaking. On 
both sides, it is a matter of degree and 
curtailment, not of cessation. Some of 
the library plans have been very clever 
and some of their ways of holding fast 
to progress made, very admirable. We 
are all feeling together that the children 
should be the last ones to suffer, and that 
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their imaginative nourishment and educa- 
tional welfare deserve to be put first in 
all civic programs. 

When the general depression hit the 
regular trade, and when library sales 
dropped, disappearing entirely in some 
large cities, the children’s book depart- 
ments in publishing houses were hit par- 
ticularly hard. In curtailing their staffs, 
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“Sons of the Volsung” is an ex-librarian’s retelling of William Morris’ famous 

poem.* 


different houses took different measures. 
Concentration of editorial supervision 
was necessary; reduction of staff de- 
pended on the type of organization. The 
resignation of a department manager 
hung on internal factors, which in each 
house were very different. Speaking 
from the heart of the situation in New 
York, I would hesitate to say that in 
general publishers considered the chil- 
dren’s books the first luxury that must 
go. Too many factors, of type of ex- 
penditure, of balance in publishing plans, 
of personality and aims, both of the 
editor and of the boards, are involved. 


The fact is, however, that at this 
moment, and for a new year in which 
more changes will undoubtedly take 


place, children’s book publishing is in a 
state of overhauling and change. 

What may the librarian expect from 
the publisher of children’s books during 
the depression? 

1. A clarification of standards, and 

more careful sifting of material to 
be published. 


* The illustrations to this article are printed by courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 
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2. Loyalty to the “better” type of 
book, together with— 

3. Experiment tending toward cheaper 
bookmaking. 

4. Opening up of wider “markets” and 
new publicity which will draw new 
readers to the library. 


What may the publisher reasonably 

hope for from the librarian? 

1. Increase of the same book enthusi- 
asm and careful selection already 

, built up. 

2. Cooperation in facilities to present 
and make widely known the books 
they believe in. 

3. Continued collaboration in that un- 
paid propaganda—speeches, exhib- 
its, lists—in which all of us are 
involved. 

4. Insistence on the importance of the 
children’s book appropriations, and 
field work to extend them, espe- 
cially in schools. 


There is little more to be said! I have 
only a few thots on these very obvious 
topics. Our common problem is un- 
doubtedly a puzzling one. 


Tastes and Standards 


Actually, a publisher finds few stand- 
ards, even those of sales, to point toward 
the path of probable success in children’s 
bookmaking. Librarians, like publishers 
and booksellers, are highly individualized 
people. Their tastes and standards differ 
widely. We have had many investiga- 
tions of the child’s own preferences in 
reading, and collections of children’s 
votes. Have they kept publishers (and 
also librarians, teachers, reviewers) from 
thinking that here at last was a book as 
good as Little Women, as Alice, as 
Heidi? Eternal hope will spring, and 
tastes will eternally differ, even the chil- 
dren’s tastes. So of necessity the field 
is one of experiment and always will be. 

Our experiment, too, is of necessity 
being made chiefly with “better” books. 
Where publishing is under government 


supervision and subsidy, as in Soviet. 


Russia, several hundred thousand books 
can be issued at a few cents each, and 
destroyed if not successful. Where 
private enterprise is concerned, and 
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where the hundred thousand audience is 
hard to find, the gamble of a first edition 
still will be at a conservative number. 
Therefore if the bookmaking is to be 
soundly done, the price will still range 
between one and two dollars, except for 
various experiments which in time may 
lead to new markets and new kinds of 
books. Such experiments mean changes 
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Pamela Bianco’s first published story is coming 
with her own pictures: “The Starlit Journey.” 


in the material of the text as well as the 
manufacture and quantity involved. What 
we need to stand by at present is the 
good book as we have known it in the 
past decade—hoping at the same time for 
such changes in price and market as can 
be evolved, and working toward them. 

Have we—children’s librarians and 
publishers—some causes for self criti- 
cism? Richness of output, general use- 
fulness, high standards, wide appeal to 
many kinds of boys and girls—if these 
are what is demanded of us, all have 
been there. There has been art work 
which in contrast to that in the school 
books, offered vigorous, stirring, indi- 
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vidual interpretations, in line and design 
and color. There has been variety in 
manufacture, in kind of color work, in 
use of photography, in what used to be 
thot de luxe bookmaking now brought to 

















The feeling of China and Japan is authentic in 
the pictures for Coatsworth’s “Cricket and the 
Emperor’s Son.” 


a general purchasing possibility. As to 
the text of the books we have liked best, 
it has presented anew American back- 
grounds of yesterday and today; it has 
ranged over the world to find authors to 
interpret other lands; it has been gay and 
sad and informative; it has reflected 
stirring educational experiments. Surely 
we have reason to be proud of all that 
into which our energy has been directed. 
Proudest of all, of the fine authors of 
long ago and today, who thru good look- 
ing books, and thru the voices of the 
librarians, live on in the children’s minds. 


An Extravagance of Good Things? 


If there is another side of this picture, 
it may be that of extravagance of good 
things. Where publishing budgets must 
be balanced, there may have been too 
much that was expensive, produced with- 
out real consideration of its ultimate 
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market. Where a library public was con- 
cerned, there may not have been enough 
emphasis on the “useful” nor enough 
high-minded compromise with several 
kinds of young audience. Both of us 
must feel that we should have been, and 
can now be, “brighter” in finding fewer 
books a wide audience, perhaps having 
tried to introduce too many. Matters of 
library sales, of discounts, of book clubs, 
of library bindings, all need sifting and 
straightening from the bookseller and 
bookshop angles. 

Criticism of the field from without has 
come, I think, from those who do not 
know the total of what is being ac- 
complished, or who have seen only one 
kind of book, when there are so many 
kinds. 

I think our chief trouble lies in the 
very richness of our opportunity. There 
have been too many books, but we are 
too many sorts of people. In America 
there are so many audiences. There are 
the homes that are book loving, that cul- 
tivate an inherited literary tradition, 
homes where books come before other 
things of the world, where, without 
sophistication, there is a critical book 
audience. Then there are the homes that 
are movie minded, auto-minded, ‘“‘on the 





Gertrude Hartman’s histories, “These United 
States,” and “The World We Live In,” are 


distinguished by many cuts from unusual 


sources. 


go,” Babbittish, if you like—there are 


‘many good books which appeal to them, 


and which they will buy, granted the 
right kind of publicity pressure. There 
is the ambitious, intelligent foreign popu- 
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lation, who wear out some kind of books 
in libraries, but seldom buy books 
steadily ; there are the schools with their 
need of “graded” reading, the 
Sunday Schools with their spe- 
cial needs, the progressive pri- 
vate schools with their special 
needs. What do they all think 
the ideal American young per- 
son should be, should try to 
become? Is it not always some- 
thing quite different from the 
next door neighbor’s ideal? Is 
there any little village library 
where everyone wants the same 
mental fodder, young or old? 

The growing pains of Amer- 
ica, its cultural indigestion, are 
reflected in its public and pri- 
vate school education, and, just 
as surely, in its book produc- 
tion, and its library use of those 
books. Who can tell us how to be more 
“useful” in such a time, in such a world? 





Holding Fast to the Best 

On Christmas night, Edna Millay 
broadcasted her poetry. She read it, of 
course, superbly, and talked a little about 
letters she received from some school 
boys who did not understand The Ballad 
of the Harp Weaver. She said what our 
young people needed was stronger food 
for their imaginations—in fact, more 
fairy tales. 





“Beasts of the Tar Pits”—stories of ancient animals of 
America. 


Mr. Van Loon, that caustic true friend 
of the young reader of today, has been 
speaking widely on the theme that the 
fairy tale is dead—we need new fairy 
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tales to lend wings and to give emotion 
to our interpretation of our new world. 
They are both right. What we book 





Everybody likes the vigor of Lee Townsend's western 


pictures, like this from “Buckaroo.” 


makers and users both need is courage 
to hold to the best, which is not always 
the “easiest,” in books, and to search 
harder for their right audiences. Per- 
haps we have too many good books. 
(Professionally, you and I know how 
many still cry to be written, but let us 
set that aside for awhile.) Let us say 
that there are too many good books. Let 
us put ourselves in the place of the help- 
less parent, the helpless bookseller, the 
helpless school teacher, who have so 
much less opportunity than we have to see 
and sift them all. Let us, for 
awhile, put our first thot on 
finding books their own best 
readers. We shall have to be 
more selective. Our “lists” will 
have to be shorter, and our 
emphasis on the best things, 
harder. Now is our time, if 
ever, to appeal to these varied 
American audiences, with the 
strong meat of lasting literature, 
with the imagination and hero- 
ism of the best writing, with 
the kind of poetry and realism 
directly opposed to the material 
ideals of the “boom days.” 
How can we do this? Some libraries 
have already shown the way, and pub- 
lishers and booksellers must devise new 
(Continued on p. 422) 








Reference Librarian At-Large 


A PICTURE OF May LAMBERTON BECKER AND HER Work 
By Howard Haycraft 


ie is no exaggeration to say that May 
Lamberton Becker’s name is known 
virtually everywhere that books go in 
America. 

Thru her versatile and varied activities 
as readers’ counselor—it should be 
scarcely necessary to identify her to an 
audience of librarians in her best known 
capacity, the “Reader’s Guide” of the 
Saturday Review of Literature—author, 
anthologist, lecturer, and editor for the 
last twenty-five years, Mrs. Becker has 
established herself as a veritable “oracle 
of books” in the eyes of the reading 
public. Her position in American literary 
life is singularly like that of a Refer- 
ence Librarian At-Large. Henry Seidel 
Canby, the editor and critic, has said 
of her, “No teacher in any university, 
no biographer or encyclopedist, can have 
helped so many in sudden need of 
knowledge. She is as intellectually curi- 
ous as Chaucer’s clerk of Oxenford, as 
wise in the ways of books as an old 
publisher, and as well informed as a uni- 
versity professor and a librarian rolled 
into one.” 

Actually, Mrs. Becker is neither a pro- 
fessor mor a librarian; yet her career 
furnishes living and lively proof of what 
can be accomplished by intelligent appli- 
cation of library principles and methods. 
And at all times she has been most gener- 
ous in acknowledging her indebtedness to 
the profession. Her writings are full of 
library adventures and praise of the 
American library system and its workers. 
She dedicated her first book (A Reader’s 
Guide Book, published in 1924): “To 
the Librarians of America, in gratitude 
for countless kindnesses.” 

If not officially a librarian, she is at 
least one of the calling’s staunchest and 
most understanding friends. 


The Education of An Oracle 


Mrs. Becker’s entrance into the “oracle 
business” was thru a series of almost 
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accidental occurrences, but she brought 
to her literary career a wide background 
of reading and books. 


“I never went to school until I went to 
high school,” she has said, “but I was 
taught at home by my mother who was 
a genius in passing on a love of study. 
In our house no bookcases were locked 
at all and I took my chances with the 
rest of the family.” The unlocked cases 
in the Lamberton household contained 
such solid treasures as Shakespeare “in 
one big volume with woodcuts,” bound 
numbers of St. Nicholas, Taine’s English 
Literature, Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, Vanity Fair, The Last of the 
Mohicans, Nicholas Nickleby, Adam 
Bede, Hans Christian Andersen, and The 
Lay of the Last Mmstrel—all substan 
tial groundwork for a future reader’s 
advisor. 

It was in 1907 that a friend of Mrs. 
Becker’s was asked to deliver a series 
of lectures on Victorian literature before 
a women’s group in New York. The 
friend, an accomplished lecturer on gen- 
eral cultural topics, felt herself un- 
equipped for the particular subject. She 
recommended in her stead Mrs. Becker, 
who had been a musical and dramatic 
critic since the age of 18 and whose 
literary interests and background were 
well known among her friends. 

The venture was an immediate suc- 
cess. After the second lecture, Mrs. 
Becker was asked to prepare another 
series to follow the first. Thus was begun 
a platform career which Dr. Canby as- 
signs as the reason she is known to the 
public as a living person and escapes the 
suspicion of being a syndicate which her 
multiple writing activities might other 
wise suggest. 

For the following eight years Mrs. 
Becker devoted most of her time to 
lecturing. Each year brought wider audi 
ences, until she was delivering as many 
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as ten lectures a week at the 
height of the season, prin- 
cipally in cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard, with tours to 
other parts of the country. 

Then, in 1915, she was ap- 
proached by the editors of 
the New York Post, who 
were in search of a circula- 
tion feature for their Satur- 
day book page. 

‘They asked me what sort 
of a column or department I 
could suggest from my plat- 
form experience,” Mrs. 
Becker relates. 

“I replied that I had dis- 
covered—from the questions 
I was always asked after my 
lectures—that people bought 
and borrowed books each for 
a special purpose, and that 
this was true whether the 
books were wanted for self- 
betterment or for entertain- 
ment. And so I suggested a 
‘personal guidance’ question- 
and-answer department. The 
editors agreed to try it out. 
That was the beginning of 
the ‘Reader’s Guide.’ ” 

The first column was made 
up of answers to letters taken from 
Mrs. Becker’s correspondence as a lec- 
turer. It was expected that this pro- 
cedure would be necessary for most of 
the trial period. By the end of the 
second week, however, more new inquir- 
ies, inspired by the department, had been 
received at the Post offices than could 
conveniently be answered in print. 

Mrs. Becker remembers clearly the 
first inquiry, which was received within 
forty-eight hours after the publication 
of the first column. It was a request from 
an editor in a Canadian town for a list 
of books to make up a small newspaper 
library. The second inquiry was from 
a woman who wanted suggestions for 
reading to a convalescent husband, with 
the restriction—‘“Anything except up- 
lift!” 

The column has continued without 
serious interruption from its beginning 
to the present day—which must be a 
record of some sort. It was transferred 
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THE “READER’S GUIDE” AT HOME 


from the Post to the Saturday Review 
of Literature when the latter publication 
was founded in 1924. By that time it 
was well established as little less than an 
institution in America’s literary life; and 
is even more so today. 


A Literary Mary’s Lamb 


The “Reader’s Guide” follows Mrs. 
Becker wherever she goes, like a literary 
Mary’s lamb. Neither trains nor steam- 
ships interrupt its weekly regularity. It 
is almost as likely to be dated from Lon- 
don or Paris as New York, where it has 
more or less permanent headquarters in 
Mrs. Becker’s comfortable, book-lined 
apartment on Morningside Drive—the 
brief but wide and pleasant semi-circular 
thorofare which rims the top of the 
heights on which Columbia University 
stands (President Butler himself lives 
only a few doors away) and looks down 
upon the rocky slopes of Morningside 
Park. 
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The visible “props” or adjuncts of the 
‘Reader’s Guide” which one may see on 
a visit to Mrs. Becker’s home are fewer 
and less formal than might be expected. 
They are, simply, a letter-crowded New 
England pigeon-hole desk of indisputable 
antiquity which stands by the east 
windows at the front of the apartment, 
looking out over the park; a small vault- 
like room in the rear of the apartment, 
popularly known as “The Brain Cell” 
and lined from floor to ceiling with 
bright-jacketed review copies and 
soberer-toned old friends that couldn’t be 
parted with; and a small tea cart—with 
the Book Review Dicest and other ref- 
erence tools stacked in convenient readi- 
ness on the lower deck—which plies like 
a busy tug boat between desk and “cell” 
when the working mood is on. 

And then, of course, there is Mrs. 
Becker herself. . . One’s immediate im- 
pression upon meeting her is of a vital 
and cheerful personality. More detailed 
observation reveals pleasant and intelli- 
gent features; large, strikingly dark eyes 
which twinkle behind and over rimless 
eye-glasses; and a generous mouth. One 
would say she was not within a decade 
of the age her W’ho’s Whe biography 
discloses. Her speech and gestures are 
rapid and natural, her expression lively. 
Her conversation is characterized by the 
same traits which make her writing, as 
someone has said, a delightfully informal 
blending of information, anecdote, and 
philosophy. Obviously, here is a person- 
ality with large capacities for the enjoy- 
ment of life. 

Mrs. Becker is a native New Yorker 
and has resided in or near the metropolis 
most of her life, tho her travels have 
taken her to all parts of the United 
States and abroad. She formerly passed 
many of her summers in Vermont, where 
she was known to. her neighbors not as 
a “literary lady” but as a housewife who 
could turn out as large a day’s work as 
any native. Since 1925 she has spent two 
to four months of the year in England 
with her daughter, Beatrice Warde, 


known to the typographical world as the 
expert Paul Beaujon. The greater part 
of her annual English visit is generally 
passed in London, where she lives in the 
highly literary Chelsea section and has 
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such celebrities as Charles Morgan and 
A. A. Milne for neighbors. “I can al- 
ways make friends with children by tell- 
ing them I have held Winnie-the-Pooh 
on my lap,” she says. 


How a Reader’s Advisor Works 


People who are familiar with the 
‘“Reader’s Guide” column frequently ask 
Mrs. Becker how many assistants she 
requires to accomplish the vast amount 
of detail work involved. The answer is— 
none. She uses, instead, a method which 
she describes somewhat cryptically by 
quoting an old English proverb: “Leg 
over leg, as the dog went to Dover.” In 
other words, each task is taken up and 
completed in turn, and by this system 
of small efforts the entire mass of work 
is gradually but definitely accomplished. 
(So well known have this method and 
motto become among Mrs. Becker’s ac- 
quaintances that she was recently pre- 
sented with an artist-friend’s conception 
of the proverb, and the Leg-Over-Leg 
Dog now hangs in a place of honor in 
the workroom. ) 

Much of Mrs. Becker’s work is done 
late at night and on Sundays. This is 
one of the reasons she has never em- 
ployed a secretary, but answers her cor- 
respondence personally; much of it in 
long-hand. Neither has she a card file 
of any sort, but depends upon her own 
wide reading, reinforced by the standard 
reference sources, to answer the ques- 
tions (amounting in numbers to more 
than she has ever estimated) that arrive 
with every delivery of the mail. 

Another reason for her preference of 
her own methods to the usual practices 
of business routine is that it is not pos- 
sible for her to standardize her replies. 
“Only reference librarians can appreciate 
the variety of questions that reach me, 
or the amount of work necessary to dig 
out the answers,” she says, “and perhaps 
only they can believe me when I say that 
I have never been able to give identically 
the same answer twice.” 


The questions do, of course, fit to a 
certain extent into certain general forms 
or patterns, tho invariably each one 
presents some individual variation which 
necessitates an answer on a_ personal 
basis. One of the most familiar pat- 
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terns is known to Mrs. Becker as the 
‘‘Is-There-A-Novel-About—?” question. 
People, she has found, almost always like 
to read dramatizations of their own vo- 
cations and interests. Cowboys want to 
read about cowboys and policemen about 
policemen—a sort of “busman’s holiday”’ 
psychology. Another favorite.subject of 
inquiry is writers and their lives. This 
topic includes the always moot one of 
pronunciation of literary names, on 
which Mrs. Becker thru her long ex- 
perience is probably the foremost author- 
ity in the country. Other frequent ques- 
tions refer to such subjects as religion, 
education (often the problem of. self- 
education) humor, the acquisition of 
savoir faire, travel, history, the fine arts, 
and the literature and culture of other 
lands; to mention but a few. 


It is the human differences, however, 
rather than the similarities, Mrs. Becker 
says, which make her work a daily ad- 
venture. Scarcely a batch of letters is 
dropped at her door but brings at least 
one vitally interesting problem. 


Recently readers of the column were 
excited for some weeks over the history 
of the good ship Wateree. The inquirer 
who brought the subject up knew only 
that the S. S. Wateree had been ship- 
wrecked on a mountain top (Shades of 
Old Man Noah!) along the South Amer- 
ican coast within the last century. Mrs. 
Becker vaguely recalled having read of 
the incident—somewhere—but patient 
research failed to bring results. The 
situation seemed to call for a Ripley. So 
she printed the inquiry and called on her 
readers for help. Within a few weeks 
several accounts of the Wateree’s fate 
arrived. Readers of the present article 
who may have become interested in the 
mystery thru this reference to it will find 
the accounts, with sources, in the Review 
files for the late weeks of 1932. 

The Wateree incident is only one of 
many which keep life interesting for the 
writer and readers alike of the depart- 
ment. A famous chapter in the column’s 
history is the story of the “Four-Books- 
a-Year Woman” which is told in full in 
A Reader's Guide Book. Another more 
recent case, illustrative of the human 
side of a book advisor’s work, was that 
of an aged New England bachelor, left 


alone by the tragedy of death, who called 
for books to give him interest and cour 
age “just to keep on living.” 

As an example of the opposite extreme 
of experience Mrs. Becker likes to tell 
of a request in entirely different vein 
which came recently from four young 
business women in a Middle Western 
town. Their want was: “Rabelaisian 
humor—-the rougher the better !”’ 

“You see,” Mrs. Becker chuckles, “I 
can’t complain of lack of variety.” 

The column has two inflexible rules: 
that no inquirer’s name will be revealed; 
and that the conductor will not hunt out 
quotations. 


A Full Life 


In addition to her “Reader’s Guide” 
work, Mrs. Becker finds time to carry 
on enough other activities to amount to 
several separate careers for less energetic 
persons. Her “Books for Young People” 
department in the Sunday Books supple- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which she undertook last year, alone has 
given her what amounts to “a second 
personality” in the American literary 
world. In the space of a few short 
months it has established her as a nation- 
wide authority on children’s and adoles- 
cent reading. She still, also, gives some 
fifty lectures a year; is the book editor 
of Scholastic magazine; has written a 
small shelf-full of books of her own; 
and recently delved into the regional 
anthology field (long a hobby of hers) 
with the popular Golden Tales of Our 
America series as the result. 

This last phase of Mrs. Becker’s work 
will be of particular interest to librarians 
because of her intention as editor not to 
bring into existence just another set of 
anthologies of the same “best” short 
stories which have been used so many 
times before; but “to select short stories 
of literary merit such as might give to 
the readers of today reliable and con- 
vincing reports of the past, sometimes 
the not far distant past,” of the life and 
thot of each region depicted. 


The idea was not at first conceived as 
a series, but as a single volume of 
“stories of an America that is no more.” 
This was the original Golden Tales of 
Our America, published in 1929. It met 
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with such prompt success that the series 
plan was undertaken, and the first vol- 
ume was followed by Golden Tales of 
the Old South in 1930, Golden Tales of 
New England in 1931, and Golden Tales 
of the Prairie States in 1932. Mrs. 
Becker is at present at work on a fifth 
volume, to be devoted to the Far West. 
Dodd, Mead publish the series.’ 

With all these activities, Mrs. Becker 
is of necessity as omnivorous a reader 
as one could wish to meet. Consequently 
it is no surprise to find her taste almost 
completely catholic. Her open-mindedness 
is illustrated by the dedication of one of 
her books, to: “My Daughter, with 
whose reading I never interfered.” 

She has a genuine fondness for the 
old, yet fully appreciates the value of 
keeping up-to-date. In her ‘Reader’s 
Guide” work, as contrasted with the 
anthologies, she frankly stresses books 
of the present decade, if not the latest 
month or hour. “Readers come to the 
department in search of the right book, 
whether old or new,” she says, “but its 
special usefulness has been in helping 
them to find the books that belong to 
them among more recent publications.” 


The Importance of Being Human 
Tho Mrs. Becker takes her work as 
it comes, without burdensome creeds or 
codes, she observes one cardinal principle 
which many librarians have learned from 
similar experience. “What success I have 
had,” she says, “I attribute to the fact 
that I always place the reader—his prob- 
lems and interests—first; and books 
second.” And despite the fact that her 
life is spent almost entirely among the 
*Mrs. Becker’s other books are: 
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literary and those associated with literary 
professions, she takes pride in the fact 
that she has kept herself “a human 
rather than a bookish person.” 

There is a passage in her foreword 
to Books as Windows which further 
emphasizes this conception of books as 
a means to richer human living rather 
than an end in themselves. She makes 
her point by an anecdote. 

“There was a woman in search of an 
apartment in my city,” she relates, ‘““who 
found two of which she could take her 
choice. The rooms in one were large 
and commanded a view of the other side 
of a narrow street. Those of the other 
were small and on the top floor, over- 
looking an uptown park, so that from 
the windows you could see over tree-tops 
and roof-tops far across the island to 
the blue beyond. She chose the small 
one. “The other had more room for 
furniture,’ she said, ‘but this has more 
room for me—and no room can be really 
crowded if it has a window with a view.’ 

“Books may have windows like that; 
you can look not only into them but 
through them, sometimes for a long way. 
Sometimes they open on a vista of cen- 
turies past, and sometimes into the haze 
of the future; some of them are 


magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 


and some look straight into your 
neighbor’s dooryard. No life need be 
crowded if it can look out and get its 
bearings in time and space—and in this 
time of transition and changing concepts 
the only way for most of us to get our 
bearings is through books.” 


A Reader's Guide Book (Holt) published in 1924; Adventures in 


Reading (Stokes) 1927; and Books as Windows (Stokes) 1929. 


Children’s Books and the Depression 


(Continued from p. 417) 
ways in which to follow and further their 
efforts. Closer cooperation with schools 
is one of the main steps. Work, such as 
has been started, with Parent Teacher 
Associations and Women’s Clubs—pres- 
sure on local papers for the right kind 
of book and reading publicity. Above 
all, the appeal to the home, to discuss 


and share books, in a new way. For 
it is in the home, and with each boy and 
girl as a growing book lover, that these 
ideals must be fostered, and that these 
books will finally have their test of long 
life. If that home knows the value of 
books, it will help support the school and 
library use of books as it should, what- 
ever the state of the depression. 








An Overflow from the Stream of Consciousness 
of a Librarian Filing Pamphlets 





It can’t be put off any longer. 

This file must have a heading REVOLU- 
TION. 

(All these grand pamphlets!) 

And another one for SUICIDE. 

Looks bad, doesn’t it? 

This file never had REVOLUTION or 
SUICIDE before. 


When can I pull out this stuff on PRO- 
HIBITION? 

It sure has had the strenuous life. 

In and out of the file 

Almost every day since 10918. 

But it has to go soon. 

The handwriting is on the wall. 

Last week I put back BREWING INDUS- 
TRY. 

I remember when I took it out, 

Forever, I thot then. 

Just another one of those BUSINESS 
CYCLES. 

That reminds me. 

I must get hold of something good on 
BOTTLING. 


Good Heavens, is everybody raising chick- 
ens? 

One million pamphlets on POULTRY! 

Maybe prosperity will come out of the egg. 


Leok at all these folks writing about UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. 

At least they're all employed. 

Did you ever see such a mess? 

I guess I'll make an overflow-package for 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(Can a package flow?) 


Where was my moral courage? 

Where was my nerve? 

When they started the R.F.C. 

That was the time to put in a new heading, 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION. 

Instead I jammed it all into CREDIT 

Where it got all mixed up with INSTALL- 
MENT SELLING 

And made a lot of trouble. 


Fad 


BUSINESS 

BRANCH 

LIBRARY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Fd 


Which comes first, inflating or deflating. 
It’s not so easy as blowing up a balloon. 

I thot it was DEFLATION. 

Then everyone began talking INFLATION. 
How in heck do you know them apart? 
I’ll stick to DEFLATION for a while. 
Stuart Chase says in his lecture 

“Don’t be afraid of inflation.” 

But I hope it’ll blow up in smoke soon. 


One thing this old file can be proud of. 

Even when temptation was strongest, 

It never gave Samuel Insull a heading of 
his own 

Nor Ivar Kreuger either. 

It scattered one around in CENTRAL 
POWER STATIONS 

And PUBLIC UTILITIES 

And buried the other in MATCHES. 


Of course I would dash in and start ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCILS. 
And now ECONOMIC PLANNING seems 


the winner. 


I ask you, is this a Soviet library? 

Just look at that bunch on RUSSIA. 

Another overflow-package for RUSSIA and 
the five-year plan! 


We'll just dump these overflow-packages on 
that back shelf. 

Some day, times will have to get better. 

And then we can ditch a lot of it. 

Or the big boss will get a lot of money for 
the library 

And give us half a dozen new filing cases— 
O boy! 


What did you say? 
There’s no more room on that back shelf? 


Weill, will you tell me where in this bloom- 
ing library 
We are going to put the overflow-packages 
That have overflowed from the overflow- 
packages 
That have overflowed from this file? 
ETHEL CLELAND 
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* PROBLEMS 


* 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 








Problem 8 


Many librarians have suggested 
the publication of a supplement to 
Living Authors. If you were given 
your choice, name in the order of 
your preference twenty living au- 
thors whose biographies you 
would include in such a supple- 
ment. 

The writers you propose may 
be residents and authors of any 
country. No writer already in- 
cluded in Living Authors is elig- 
ible for consideration. 

AWARDS: For the most interest- 
ing and best-balanced choice of au- 
thors the following prizes will be 
yg by the WILSON BULLETIN: 

rst, $5; second, $3; third, $2. The 
winning lists will be published in the 
May BULLETIN. 

Address: The Problems Editor, 
WILSON BULLETIN, Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York City. Closing 
date is April 1. 











PROBLEM 6. A young graduate of an 
accredited library school, class of ’32, 
writes to you that she (or he), despite 
an excellent scholastic record, is unable 
to obtain a library position, because of 
present economic conditions. At the end 
of a few months she will be penniless. 
There are faint prospects of an opening 
in the ambiguous future, but nothing defi- 
nite. She is discouraged and beginning 
to think of herself as a failure, and of 
her education in library science as so 
imany years wasted. What shall she do? 
She is writing to you, as a friend, for 
advice. Let us see your reply. 


If evidence had been wanting as to the 
acuteness of the problem of the unem- 
ployed librarian, the avalanche of replies 
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to Problem 6—many of them from the 
unemployed themselves—would have sup- 
plied more than sufficient testimony that 
the situation is serious and demanding 
of adjustment. Exactly how many libra- 
rians are out of work in this country we 
cannot say, but the existence of 1,177 
unemployed graduates has been reported 
to the A.L.A. by thirty-two library 
schools. Shall we say, then, that there 
is a “surplus” of librarians? No. Be- 
cause it is manifest (1) that the country 
is in need of more public libraries, (2) 
that the libraries now in operation are, 
for the most part, urgently in need of 
more employes. The reason why libra- 
rians are unemployed is that our politi- 
cal bosses have parked the wolf in the 
library in order to keep him from their 
own doors. As the New York Herald 
Tribune comments editorially, “No poli- 
tician ever overlooks the libraries when 
the economy mills are grinding. . . Li- 
braries mean nothing in a district leader’s 
life; there is no patronage in a library 
and no fat contracts in their type of 
book-buying. Consequently, they are 
without defences ; economy always starts 
and ends with the libraries, and their 
recourse is to grin and make the most of 
it.” But is it really much of a grinning 
matter when the public library of the 
largest city in the United States is 
doomed to shiver like a poor lamb in 
the cold “with four-fifths of its usual 
appropriations shorn from it”? 

Small communities, no less than large 
ones, are victimized by the politician. A 
librarian in a Senior High School of over 
500 students in West Virginia recently 
resigned to accompany her husband to 
an Eastern college. What happened? Let 
the former librarian tell the story: 

In addition to my successor, the Board of 
Education also appointed one other full-time 
and several (ten or twelve) part-time libra- 
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rians for other schools in the district. Not 
one of those appointed had any library train- 
ing! In the reason for this we find the 
reason for so many of the present day evils 
in education. That evil is politics! 

The young lady who took my place had no 
library training, but she “thot library work 
would be so nice.” As her father was power- 
ful politically, she had no difficulty in securing 
the appointment. 

There are no state requirements for libra- 
rians in West Virginia, but we did succeed 
in convincing the Board that they should re- 
quire some training, so the young lady cheer- 
fully gave up her science work and hied 
herself to a library school for a summer 
session. (And yet according to an A.L.A. 
report of last year there are graduates of 
this school without positions.) The other ap- 
pointments were made for similar reasons. 
The other full-time position went to a niece 
of the president of the Board. We were 
unable to convince her that it would be neces- 
sary for her to go to school for library train- 
ing. She thot she “might come down some 
afternoon and have me show her how I did 
the cataloging, accessioning, etc.!” 


It is a long-term problem that libra- 
rians have on their hands, even tho the 
present depression should end tomorrow. 
The one solution is educating the public 
(1) as to the value of the library as a 
civic institution, (2) as to the importance 
of legislation on library standards, (3) 
as to the necessity of electing responsible 
local officials. In the end the problem 
is a social problem and can be solved 
only by a slow educational process. 

But the immediate problem on our 
hands cannot wait that long. Problem 
Six is a human being asking for help and 
counsel today. Here is a letter that came 
to our desk this morning from Thelma 
Brackett of Brandon, Vermont. It is a 
nice letter, and a brave one too. Miss 
Brackett writes: 

Your problem for January interested me 
greatly. Being an experienced and trained li- 
brarian who has been out of work for almost 
a year, I felt hardly competent to advise even 
an imaginary library school graduate. Hence 
I have waited until February to write to you. 
But write to you I find I must! (At that, I 
might have written to thank you for the check 
I received as a prize a month or two ago.) 

It seems to me that some help should come 
from such a competition, suggestions to those 
of us who are wondering, even if without 
bitterness, whether we are following the right 
course. If, in your estimation, other letters 


than those receiving the prizes are potentially 
suggestive to the many of us who are con- 
sidering what we shall do if “Times Are 
Getting Harder and Harder,” won't you pub- 
lish them in your invaluable BuLLetin? 

I began thinking, after reading your prob- 
lem, just what I should write a real friend 
were I unfortunate enough to receive an ap- 
peal from one in such circumstances. The 
advice I should give would have been drawn 
from personal experience. But it would be 
more difficult to present my point of view to 
a young person who was without a background 
of successful accomplishment. Aren't we all 
more impersonal in our reactions as the years 
go by? 

Here, at any rate, would be my suggestions: 

Take the situation impersonally; world con- 

ditions, not individual failings, are at its 
source. 

Avoid morbidness 

busier the better. 

Follow every possible lead toward a posi- 

tion that you are capable of filling effi- 
ciently. 

Pare living expenses to the bone without 

impairing health. 

Do not scorn any means offered you of 

earning something, however little. 

At this point my advive would have to stop 
—short, you see, of a solution, because I have 
found no solution, nor do I know what I shall 
do if and when my limited resources dwindle 
to nothing. 

But by these means I have gained for my- 
self something tremendously worth while. I 
have had a marvelous year in New England, 
rather than what would have been an eternity 
in Hades, had I remained in town. By raising 
a garden (on borrowed land), and by canning 
excess produce industriously, I have lived on 
very little. Besides, of course, the experience 
of raising a garden (absolutely my first, I 
assure you) was not to be surpassed—unless, 
perchance, I succeed in raising sweet peas as 
well as cabbages during the coming summer. 
I have found ways of making a little money 
here and there, from playing nursemaid to 
making and selling Christmas wreaths. I have 
kept so busy in these varied occupations (my 
eyes have prevented my reading to excess) 
and in the delights of the New England 
countryside that only in the rare night hours 
when sleep has not come have I had a chance 
to be worried by the future. And, despite the 
financial problem, I should be unwilling indeed 
to give up this unsought experience, aware 
tho I am of danger ahead. 

Have I left undone anything I ought to 
have done, I ask myself? If any of your 
letters answer my question, won’t you publish 
them, for the benefit of the many like me now 
abroad in the land? 


by keeping busy—the 
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We honestly do want to help you, Miss 
Brackett, and all your puzzled sisters and 
brothers. One of the things we did was 
to ask Charles Brockmann, advertising 
manager of the Witson BULLETIN and 
formerly pilot of the Bookmobile across 
the States, if he could make a practical 
suggestion, out of his wide experience in 
the field, for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed librarian. This is the paper Mr. 
Brockmann turned over to us. 


THERE’S A JOB FOR EVERY 
GRADUATE LIBRARIAN 


If people knew half as much as they should 
know about the services libraries are prepared 
to render, there wouldn’t be half enough 
competent librarians to fill the positions that 
would be created by public demand. 

The spreading of information about libra- 
ries is a responsibility of the whole profession 
and the chief hope of librarians not now 
employed. 

Every unemployed, graduate librarian should 
set to work immediately upon the task with 
the full expectancy of being rewarded soon 
with a position of her own creation. 

An interesting method is to assign one’s self 
to the self-appointed job of “Making a library 
survey of the community.” 

Equip yourself with pad, pencil and a supply 
of printed visiting or business cards. Start 
with your next door neighbor and keep going 
until you have covered the whole town, if 
necessary—which it won't be. 

Introduce yourself and state that you are 
securing information upon which to base an 
article to be submitted to a well known maga- 
zine upon the subject “Public Appreciation of 
Libraries” or something similar. 

Inquire as to the number of members of 
the family who use the library and similar 
simple questions in order to get the conversa- 
tion started. Each interview is to have a 
two-fold object, as follows: 

(1) To tell something of the resources of 
the library in such a way that the person 
addressed will visit it or, if not that, will say 
a good word or cast a vote for the library 
whenever an occasion arises. 

(2) To find some specific book or subject 
in which the prospective patron is interested, 
then note on one of your cards in what refer- 
ence book the information is likely to be found 
and direct the person to take the card to the 
library. 

Somebody in authority at the library is go- 
ing to be tremendously impressed with the 
number of new faces appearing with intelli- 
gently written suggestions all on the same 
kind of card. Sometime later, when you go 
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to the library to ask if there is a position 
open, it isn’t likely that you will be turned 
down cold. If so, go out and send in some 
more cards. 

The possibilities of this plan are limited only 
by imagination curbed by discretion. Upon 
some visits you will be able to provide infor- 
mation that will be immediately helpful. When 
thanked for this bit of information, make a 
subtle suggestion that the librarian would ap- 
preciate a note telling of the service you 
rendered. If you strike a home which is 
already enthusiastic about the library suggest 
that it might be a civic duty to write a letter 
to the local paper for publication commending 
the library to others. 


Your visits should include offices, banks, 
and stores by all means. These are the people 
whose influence the library needs and who 
need the resources of the library more than 
any other group. The possibilities of offering 
real help are even greater than in the homes. 

Publishers of indexes and other tools thru 
which librarians locate book and periodical 
literature will be glad to furnish sample copies 
or specimen pages if they are needed to 
demonstrate that “all knowledge finds its way 
into print rapidly and as fast as it finds its 
way into print it is indexed and cataloged 
so that it may be located easily.” 

This unaccustomed exercise is likely to pro- 
duce hunger and the need for restful sleep. 
Food and shelter cost money. Almost any 
magazine will pay a good commission for 
subscriptions. Take along with you a sample 
copy of the Readers’ Digest, Time, or some 
magazine of your own selection. In going 
your rounds you should have no difficulty in 
selling two or more subscriptions a day which, 
in the case of the Readers’ Digest, would 
mean $2.50 per day—which is something. 

If the job you set about creating for your- 
self in the library seems too long in material- 
izing, you might consider one of the jobs that 
are sure to be suggested as you visit various 
offices to gather information for that article 
on “Public Appreciation of Libraries.” Men 
who have no jobs of any kind to offer “job- 
seekers” will often find that they are very 
much in need of a person with just the kind 
of knowledge you happen to have. 

Suppose you follow this plan without re- 
sults. Nothing you can do will do more to 
hasten your own and the employment of other 
librarians. When you do get back into pro- 
fessional work the contribution you will have 
made to the general good and the knowledge 
you will have gained will more than likely 
accelerate your progress enough to make up 
for the ground lost thru any period of 
unemployment. 
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Now let us turn to a consideration of 
the awards for the best letters in answer 
to Problem 6. First prize is awarded 
to Miss Etheridge because of her pointed 
illustrations of how jobs are actually 
won when replacements have to be made; 
second prize to Miss Owen (who has 
made an excellent habit of winning 
prizes) for her rational exposition 
of a technique of living for the un- 
employed ; third prize to Miss Davies for 
her subtle encouragement, as-well as for 
her pertinent observation that the libra- 
rian’s education is not ended on Com- 
mencement Day. Two special cash prizes 
have been awarded to Miss Heath and 
Mr. Hittenrauch, the one for a number 
of shrewd suggestions (tho perhaps, we 
fear, not always workable), the other for 
his searching (tho biased) analysis of 
the crisis under discussion. 

Apropos of Mr. Hittenrauch’s stimu- 
lating letter, let us say, speaking for our- 
self alone (drat this editorial we!), that 
we believe in the arousing of a social, 
but not a class consciousness; that we 
were, not so long ago, one of the yawning 
boys of Harvard whom he indicts—but 
that our fifteen-cent willow-pattern tea- 
pot with the cracked lid never brewed 
the poison of this generation. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mabel W. Etheridge, Librarian, 
State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota 


Dear 1932 Graduate: 


Take an inventory of yourself. Per- 
haps you have some little talent in addi- 
tion to training which can be used to 
aid you in securing work. The library 
profession is liberal and democratic in 
that one need not be over-specialized. 
The more things a librarian can do 
makes for greater usefulness particularly 
in the smaller libraries. In making an 
application give the impression that you 
are not only alive physically, mentally 
and professionally, but also wide awake! 
Use your originality in such a manner as 
to stand out from the “average” in an 
advantageous way. Take the slightest 
opening, edge in and make yourself so 
useful that a prospective employer cannot 
help noticing the improvement. 
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Our library like others has hundreds 
of applicants on the waiting list—many 
outstanding in scholarship, personality 
and other desirable qualifications, but 
most of them are “asleep at the switch.” 
They lack the initiative, and the ability 
to apply academic or technical training 
to meet existing conditions. They have 
been over-standardized in preparation: 
they are so much like everyone else that 
they are passed by unnoticed. 

On the other hand permit me to cite 
three cases of successful applicants 
within the past year. 

Case I made a personal application. 
At the close of the interview she was 
listlessly told to send in a written appli- 
cation and she might be considered. She 
smiled, opened her bag and said: “I have 
my written application, photo and sealed 
credentials ready.” Before she left a 
contract was signed. She is making 
good. 


Case II interrupted me one busy morn- 
ing. I told him we were not employing 
extra help. He wistfully smiled and 
said: ‘Please let me do anything just 
for the fun of it.” He asked a few ques- 
tions and aided with some of the mechan- 
ical duties while talking. He did not 
need to be told a second time about any- 
thing. Every task was quickly and ac- 
curately done. For three weeks he came 
for five hours daily, neither asking nor 
expecting pay. I never saw anyone get 
so much joy from working. Six weeks 
later an unexpected opening came and 
he was appointed. We cannot do with- 
out him. 

Case III—a 1932 graduate—I ex- 
plained that we had no funds, but plenty 
of work. She replied: “Experience is 
of more consequence to me than pay. 
There must be something for me to do.” 

‘“‘We have a new training school library 
of over 2000 volumes, well organized, 
400 pupils, no chairs, tables, librarian or 
money,” I replied. 

“Show me that library! I'll give you 
library service in exchange for the privi- 
lege of running it!” said she. 

We arranged the hours and she went 
to work. By the end of six weeks she 
had transformed the place. Old library 
tables, long forgotten in storage, were 
resurrected. Chairs appeared miracul- 
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ously from somewhere. Children and 
teachers adored the friendly new libra- 
rian. Everything was moving ideally. 
Then came the State meeting; a few 
questions were asked regarding the work 
of Miss C., and answered. Her fame 
spread to the State Library Commission, 
and December 1, she left us to accept a 
paid position in the State Library. 
Where there is a will there is a way 
if one but has the ingenuity and courage 
to find and take advantage of it. 
Yours for better library service. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Grace Arlington Owen, 
San Diego Public Library, 
San Diego, California 


My dear Library School Graduate : 


You are to be congratulated ; 

You are young. 

You are trained. 

You have an opportunity. 
Perhaps this last statement startles or 
antagonizes you because, you believe, 
lack of opportunity is the problem con- 
fronting you. 

Nevertheless, you have an opportunity, 
the one that has developed our strongest 
and bravest men and women; the great 
opportunity of overcoming obstacles. 
Now, in order that you may organize 
yourself into a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we must be practical, so here is 
a plan and directions that will make it 
work. 

First, you have a job here and now, 
and it consists in finding work for your- 
self. There is a definite technique to this 
job and you must observe it with care. 
First, you will have to have a mental 
housecleaning and eliminate any form of 
day dreaming. You have no time for 
that. You must. rid yourself of self pity 
too, whether conscious or unconscious, 
and above all, you must wipe out the 
idea that you have to have a certain kind 
of a position. True, you are trained for 
library work, and, if that is your field, 
nothing can keep you out of it ulti- 
mately, provided you make the right ef- 
forts. But what you need now is work 
and the chance to give value for what 
you receive. It would be a good idea to 
ponder a bit on the thot of giving. Stop 
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thinking that your education is wasted 
and that you are likely to be a failure. 
Nothing is wasted if it is used and you 
are going to use all your resources. 

You will have to discipline yourself 
regularly in this manner; several times 
each day in all probability and perhaps 
you had better give yourself a parting 
admonition before you sink into sleep. 

Second; budget your time. Decide ex- 
actly what you are going to do with the 
hours of each day. Go over your ward- 
robe with the utmost care; mend, clean 
and put in order everything. Set yourself 
a higher standard than ever before and 
do not deviate from it. You may resent 
this command at first and say: “I always 
keep myself looking well.” Yes, but you 
must make an extra effort now. 

Next catalog everything you can do 
well whether in a library, at school, at 
home or in any past experience. Then 
make a survey of every kind of agency 
in your community that could or does use 
any of the services you have to offer. 
Work hard on this, use your library train- 
ing in searching newspaper files, pam- 
phlets, club publications and reports. 
List everyone who might help you with 
suggestions, introductions or advice. 
When you are prepared, go after work. 
Select the best places first and be defi- 
nite, courteous and accurate in all your 
statements. You may have to take part 
time work or trade your services for 
those of others for a while. That does 
not matter. I know a girl who did type- 
ing in exchange for all of her meals and 
another who got work several hours each 
day in a second-hand bookstore because 
she knew periodicals. They have ad- 
vanced to better jobs and so will you if 
you make all your talents shine in use. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Harriet Bosworth Davies, Librarian, 
Pine Manor Junior College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Dear Graduate : 
I know just how discouraged you must 
be to have searched so long and, so far, 
unsuccessfully for the library position 
for which you have prepared. You have, 
of course, applied at all the agencies. 
But don’t wait for the agencies and li- 
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brary schools to recommend you. Be 
aggressive and make applications your- 
self, first at the libraries where you 
would like best to be and if that is unsuc- 
cessful, at every possible place. In spite 
of the talk of depression there are many 
libraries whose funds have not yet been 
diminished. Moreover do not let one ap- 
plication suffice but go back over the field 
occasionally. Changes are always occur- 
ring in least expected places—assistants 
are giving up their jobs to marry, others 
are dying—even in a period of depres- 
sion. 

While carrying on this intensive search 
for a job don’t forget to keep fit. Don’t 
let a day go by without gaining some 
knowledge or experience which will help 
you to do the work better. Altho you 
have so recently graduated from a library 
school and have all the theories of library 
science at your finger tips, you never can 
have as much general knowledge as you 
will need. If you are to be a cataloger 
you never can have too much of the 
ability to be absolutely accurate, you 
never can be familiar with as many lan- 
guages as you would like. If you are to 
be a reference librarian you never can 
be acquainted with as many books and 
as much reference material as you will 
need, or know human nature sufficiently 
to deal with it successfully. 


In short be alert to notice opportuni 
ties for finding a job and follow those 
opportunities aggressively and unceas- 
ingly. While the search is going on try 
to improve yourself—study some lan- 
guage, form all the contacts you can with 
people and books. If your aim is to be a 
childrens’ librarian take a course in story 
telling. If you plan to be a school libra- 
rian begin planning your lessons in teach- 
ing the use of the library and plan for 
the problems you will give. And grasp 
whatever opportunity may come for work 
even if it is not in your chosen profes- 
sion. Nothing can be so monotonous— 
even the work of a filing clerk—but that 
it will help you to be exact; nothing can 
be so menial—even housework—but that 
you will gain some knowledge of human 
nature, and the money you earn from 
these tasks will help eke out your re- 
sources if the search for the desired 
position prove a long one. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Janet Field Heath, 
State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Dear Ruth: 

I would remind you of the old Chinese 
proverb, “I can never be discouraged in 
a world that can produce a single living 
blade of grass.” You with your living, 
well-trained mind will find your niche. 
It may be that you will have to carve a 
new one, one that you will soon be writ- 
ing to tell us about. 

Toward that, out of a fullness of ex- 
perience that helps me to understand your 
difficulties and feelings, I am offering a 
few suggestions. 

If you wish to stay near home: 

1: Find a book-loving invalid or a 
story-loving child to whom you may be 
a companion. While a member of the 
household make yourself as attractive as 
possible so that chance visitors also may 
become interested in so charming a per- 
son. Reorganize the home library and 
make yourself a “feature” at children’s 
parties. 

2: Be an odd-job librarian. Seek com- 
missions from historical societies, hotels, 
book stores, and private patrons to ar- 
range and classify their books. 

3: Ask your local newspaper to pay 
you for supplying book comments. Use 
your Wirtson Buttetin for interesting 
notes about the authors. 

4: Sell subscription books. Don’t look 
chagrined. You get fine exercise both 
of limb and temper, varied experiences 
and generous commissions. 

Now, Ruth, if you are not a stay-at- 
home and are adventure-loving, I would 
suggest that you 

1: Write steamship companies about 
positions as librarian aboard their liners. 
Several companies employ women, pay 
them quite well and arrange for time 
on shore for them each trip. It sounds 
interesting. 

2: Persuade some dealer who knows 
you to let you have a second-hand car 
on some partnership basis.- Stack it with 
a few travelling necessities and—all the 
books and magazines that you can get 
together, on a cooperating basis, from 
friends, book stores and wholesale pub- 
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lishing houses who have surplus stock. 
Get acquainted with them, clean them, 
if necessary, make attractive jackets for 
them and arrange them in some con- 
venient manner. Then tour the country 
selling them. You will find many fami- 
lies who will be glad to get second-hand 
reference or text books, hotels and 
farmers’ wives who will buy your fiction 
and barber shops and beauty parlors who 
will trim your hair in payment for maga- 
zines. Take with you a list of old or 
specially-wanted editions: when looking 
over home book shelves you may find a 
treasure. You will probably earn enough 
to pay your travelling expenses, for your 
debt to dealer and friends and for simple 
food and lodging. And altho you may 
not, like Helen of Parnassus On Wheels, 
find a husband, Romance may travel 
with you, Joy come to meet you and 
Vision welcome you upon your return. 
With my best wishes for your success. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


O. Hittenrauch, 
Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas 


My dear Mary: 

I wish I could offer you a library posi- 
tion, because that is what you want and 
your education warrants it. But you 
know, to your sorrow, that retrenchment 
is the order of the day, and that you 
are one of a great number trained for 
professions with no openings. 

Don’t think of yourself as a failure 
or of your education as so many years 
thrown to the winds. The fault is rather 
with a system that has graduated you 
into the ranks of unemployed librarians 
at a time when all America needs books 
worse than ever before. It is foolish to 
talk of overproduction of librarians un- 
der present conditions. Out here in the 
Ozarks, we could walk twenty miles 
without coming upon a public library, 
and in Missouri, over half the counties 
are totally without library service. 

Doesn’t that set you thinking? You 
are trained, your services are needed. 
Why can’t you get work? Why must 
city libraries cut their staffs, rebind no 
worn books, slash budgets, while some 
city officials ride in block-long limou- 
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sines?, Or, projecting the question, why 
should there be millions of jobless work- 
ers skilled to produce necessities and 
comforts that two-thirds of America 
doesn’t have and needs? Or thousands 
of young boys hiding in “jungles” and 
riding freights, while a handful of well- 
dressed men yawn over their tea at 
Harvard? 

Do you think those things come and 
go like the weather? There must be a 
way out, and I suggest you spend the 
next few months looking for it. You are 
a librarian and know how to find facts. 
Study the books listed in the A.L. A. 
pamphlet, “For thinking America’; find 
out if Roosevelt will forget “the for- 
gotten man,” what Technocracy is, why 
nearly a million people voted Socialist 
at the last election, what Russia is doing 
with a planned economy. Attend radical 
political meetings, read trade union 
papers and, if you scrape up the tuition, 
enroll at one of the labor colleges that 
are scattered about the country. 

I know my advice won’t feed you, and 
you say you will be penniless in a few 
months, but by that time I think you will 
see that you are after a bigger thing than 
just finding yourself a job. You will see 
that to the right and left of you are 
many others in an upsurging movement 
to change the crazy patchwork of a plan- 
less social order that makes you a vic- 
tim, to an economy that will forever pre- 
vent people starving for books because 
there are too many librarians. 

They told you in college, didn’t they, 
about the social obligation of your edu- 
cation? Here’s your chance to make it 
work. I wish I could be of immediate 
help, but if I can start you helping to 
bring about a new deal for people like 
us, I will have been of some value. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS 


First, arrange to earn board and room by 
part time work. The Y.W.C.A. or a like 
organization in your city can probably help 
you find housework or something else in which 
you can earn board and room. (You cannot 
afford to indulge any false pride in regard to 
what you may have looked upon as “menial” 
work. ) 

Then go to the city librarian or to the libra- 
rian of a school in the town and offer her 
your special skill, or, better, offer to do, for 
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ihe experience, anything she especially wants 
done. I never knew a librarian who did not 
have any number of things—from recataloging 
books to clipping magazines, mounting pic- 
tures, and sorting and filing of pamphlets— 
waiting and crying to be done. Any of these 
activities would give you good practice, help 
you find yourself, and prove your ability to 
your friend, the librarian, so when the chance 
for a real job does come she can recommend 
you most effectively. 
JEANETTE LAMB 
Ripon, Wis. 


It is true, college graduate, that no one is 
going to bring you a position, all done up on 
a silver platter tied in gold ribbon. It is true 
that you may have to experience the bitterest 
kind of failure. Don’t be discouraged. Go 
to high school, take up a post graduate course 
in typewriting and shorthand. This may be 
had for the asking with no expense involved. 

LILLIAN BEECH 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Assuming that she has reached real poverty, 
the librarian should go at once to the Welfare 
Department of her city or town and apply 
for aid. If she is a citizen of Massachusetts, 
she will be required to work for the assistance 
that she receives. Her application should then 
include a request that she may be sent to 
work at the public library. Once at the library 
she will be cordially welcomed, will gain valu- 
able experience, and will be in line for pro- 
fessional promotion. 

If this unfortunate librarian lives in a state 
where aid is given and no return is expected, 
she should accept the aid and offer her serv- 
ices free to the public library. 

Mrs. BEATRICE SPRAGUE 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


If you want to pursue your studies formally 
there are a number of limited scholarships 
and fellowships for the study of librarianship 
provided each year by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. You can obtain informa- 
tion about these from the A.L.A. Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships. A number 
of other kinds of scholarships are also avail- 
able in the United States, and I suggest that 
you consult the U.S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, number 15, on fellowships and 
scholarships for further information. 

Sometimes pin money can be earned by giv- 
ing book reviews or compiling selected study 
lists for clubs and organizations. Radio pub- 
licity and story-telling have possibilities. There 
are contests of variety and challenge from 
time to time in the Witson BULLETIN which 
offer cash prizes. This contest business, by 


the way, may prove lucrative. Many news- 
papers and magazines offer cash award con- 
tests on anything from advertising copy and 
crossword puzzles to story-writing. 
HELEN BowMAN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Now when all business concerns are exam- 
ining their budgets for more efficient methods 
of handling their work and for methods of 
saving money, they are beginning to realize 
the value of grouping together in libraries all 
reference material, books and periodicals in 
use by the whole firm, so that these may be 
more accessible to all employes and so that 
the expense of duplication may be avoided. 
Particularly is this true of firms having large 
office forces grouped in many departments, and 
of organizations requiring research work. To 
an organization realizing this need, an able 
librarian would be welcomed. 

Sometimes, however, these openings are not 
readily available. Some firms have overlooked 
the waste incurred in the duplication of maga- 
zine subscriptions and reference books, and 
in the purchase of ill-chosen books. They have 
also overlooked the inefficiency caused by hav- 
ing this reference material spread thruout the 
organization and not readily available. They 
have not realized the savings to be made by 
having governmental reports and other current 
statistics on hand at all times, both in prevent- 
ing the delay and expense of acquiring these 
on short notice and in the saving in the time 
of salaried employes. 

In such an organization, you as a prospec- 
tive librarian may have to create your own 
position, and your first problem is to get into 
the organization. A possible entrée is a posi- 
tion as a file clerk or clerical worker in a 
research department, for which your library 
training has well fitted you. When you have 
proved your ability, you must then convince 
those in authority of the need of such a 
library. 

MARGARET HESTER 
New York City 


Perhaps you feel even now that you have 
made a mistake by training for librarianship. 
Perhaps you feel now that you would like a 
kind of work where there is less routine and 
where you would be allowed more responsi- 
bility in the making of decisions. If that is 
the case put any thot you may have of libra- 
rianship definitely behind you, and train for 
the kind of work you really want to do. And 
be glad that you were graduated from library 
school in a time when there was no dearth 
of librarians, and that you were not swept 
into a job which you might grow to hate, and 
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yet from which habit would make it very 
difficult for you to extricate yourself. 
Loutse Davies 
Ventura, Calif. 


The bright ray of hope on the horizon of 
the librarian is the ruling of the Southern 
Association of High Schools, effective in 
September of this year, that all member 
schools shall employ graduate librarians. This 
automatically opens scores of positions to li- 
brarians with the qualifications of the “dis- 
couraged” one in Problem 6. The enforcement 
of this regulation will also result in numerous 
transfers, as many southern schools will seek 
experienced librarians in other sections of the 
country. 

In the school section, therefore, the unem- 
ployed librarian will find the broadest outlook 
at the moment. But there is no time to lose! 
She should seek a school of the type she pre- 
fers and offer her services gratis for the 
experience she now lacks. Let her explain 
carefully that she regards herself, not the 
school, the debtor in this transaction. 

Mrs. O. L. NELson 
Goose Creek, Tex. 


Would you care to try to sell the idea of an 
employes’ reading room and library to some 
large business organization—plant or store— 
where tired workers could spend the noon 
hours and relief periods of the day? There 
are drug stores now in various sections of 
cities where books are loaned—would you 
stoop to be a soda dispenser and librarian in 
one? 

EstettaA M. HA. 
Cudahy, Wis. 


If you must join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed temporarily, use your leisure creatively. 
Think of it as an opportunity, such as you 
would not have if you were working eight 
hours a day, to read and study both in your 
hobbies and along the lines which were but 
lightly touched in your college courses. There 
is no fact, no knowledge under heaven, as any 
reference librarian can tell you, which may 
not be of value to you some day. 

Marcaret P. CoLEMAN 
Omaha, Neb. 


Elizabeth was asked to take charge of the 
local Red Cross drive. Of course she did it. 
She could have said no, thinking that some- 
thing which would pay might come along. 
Organizing, meeting, and carrying thru the 
drive proved to be a very interesting under- 
taking, a service for which she received no 
remuneration, but which placed her in the 
thots of her community as a positively useful 
person. Even if she gets nothing for these 


services, even if she is using up her reserves, 
everybody is interested in her and feels she 
is worth an investment. When she really 
reaches that state, of which you seem so 
worried—pennilessness—there will be a friend 
for every service, a friend who will want to 

and who will deem it his duty to help her. 

FRANCES STOTZ 

Bristol, Conn. 


A private circulating library has possibili- 
ties, and if well located, that is, not too near 
a public library, and in a well to do neighbor- 
hood, could be successfully handled. Classes 
could be organized on “The Modern Novel,” 
“Worthwhile Books,” etc., and book clubs 
started. It is surprising how little the average 
woman knows about current literature espe- 
cially if she has been busy with a little family, 
or if she has been actively engaged in busi- 
ness, and if the right sales talk is made she 
becomes an ardent follower. 

BLANCHE A. GARDINER 
Eagle Rock, Calif. 


Books and people, remember, are your 
talents, so the job you want while you are 
waiting for your library position must com- 
bine the two. 

Here are two possible plans: 

Is there a large book store or a large de- 
partment store with a book department in 
your community? Why not obtain a position 
as book clerk, on a commission basis if no 
other is possible? 

Another possibility is managing a circulating 
library for a department store. Many stores 
are installing these circulating libraries and if 
properly approached the manager should be 
delighted to have a book expert to look after 
the department. A store with a well organized 
book department could probably handle a cir- 
culating library with its regular force, but a 
store which is undertaking it as a new venture 
would not be at all likely to have a suitable 
person. 

Lots V. FISHER 
Cumberland, Md. 


Discouragement of youth is one of the worst 
evils of our present economic situation. How- 
ever, taking an active part in several com- 
munity projects and organizations, in which 
there is always a place for a person with 
time and energy, will take away that haunting 
feeling of being useless and unwanted. Con- 
tacts made in such organizations are often 
valuable references and may even lead to 
actual employment. 

Donna NEFF 
East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Aren’t there, perhaps, people who would 
like a governess who knew books and could 
bring their children to know and love them? 

Unemployment today certainly does not 
indicate failure. Our profession is one that 
can give a great deal of personal satisfac- 
tion aside from our daily work. At least 
you know what to read and enjoy books 
while many unemployed do not have that 
solace. Librarianship as a profession will 
“come back.” Industry will probably have 
to make many readjustments in the coming 
years because of man-replacing machines, 
but no machine can take our places. 

LEAH YABROFF 
Akron, Ohio 


Nothing can quite take the place of actual 
experience in library work. Offer your serv- 
ices to the librarian of your town and do well 
whatever you are given to do, whether mend- 
ing or cataloging. Extra work in a wide- 
awake library near me is being paid for with 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds. 
Untrained workers at that! In fact, the local 
paper comments on the fact that the workers 
receive more pay per hour than the staff mem- 
bers who train them for their tasks. 

I should count as priceless the time to write 
down my own thots. Arthur Berthold, who 
finds himself in your predicament, has written 
a series of articles for the Witson BULLETIN. 
While I do not agree with all he says in “The 
Library for Professionals,” I glory in the 
courage which prompts him to write it down. 
I do not feel that a librarian, giving fair 
satisfaction, should be released for unseasoned 
material. Money is too scarce now to be in- 
vested in any sort of uncertainties. After all, 
the world does not owe you a job because you 
have finished library school. 

AziL—E M. Worrorp 
Laurens, S.C. 


One of the ways in which the unemployed 
librarian may use her time and energy to 
advantage and still earn a little money is to 
establish a children’s story circle in her home. 
She can make arrangements with the club 
women who have small children to keep their 
children for the afternoon for a very small 
amount per child. In this way, the librarian 
is able to earn something, she is able to keep 
in practice in story telling, and it is cheaper 
for the club women than for each one to get 
some one to stay with her children. 

MILprep BINKLEY 
Orange, Calif. 


Everyone seems to be studying economic 
problems today. Economically it might be 
possible to learn which section of the country 
had more to offer in the way of employment. 


It might pay while you still have a little 
money, for instance, to look into the possi- 
bilities of that great Territory of Alaska, that 
vast unknown called Seward’s Icebox. Pioneer 
countries are better off today economically 
than any of our large industrial cities. If you 
are venturesome and have plenty of self- 
confidence and still have two hundred dollars, 
or can borrow that amount you might risk 
a trip to Alaska to look their library situation 
over. Their schools rate very high; the people 
are readers and are unusually intelligent; you 
are sure to find splendid people and fine 
friends there. A position might not be avail- 
able at once but less desirable employment 
could be used temporarily as a means to an 
end. “Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 

I am planning to go to Alaska this summer. 
Do you want to join me? 

CHARLOTTE D. BENDER 
Flint, Mich. 


Don’t go chasing around job-hunting. This 
is a bad plan for it wastes good savings which 
may be important for living. Place your appli- 
cation with the Personnel Division of the 
A.L.A. and the best of your local agencies and 
await results. 

Ann O’DOUGHERTY 
Convent, N. J. 


Each day I face life just as if today will 
be the day I will get a letter or telegram 
offering me a position. I hold myself in readi- 
ness and at a moment’s notice I could be on 
my way. If putting on my best dress or buying 
a tube of new toothpaste will raise my spirits 
and make me forget my present predicament, 
I do it. 

I believe the one thing that has helped me 
most to survive this year is the WILSON 
BULLETIN. 

MABELLE HILLIGoOss 
Anderson, Ind. 


Mr. Arthur Berthold in his article, “The 
Library for the Professionals,” in the January 
number of the Wrtson BuLLetIn hits the nail 
on the head for these times when he says, 
“The inefficient must give way to the efficient, 
the unprofessional to the professional.” You 
will be interested in reading what he has to 
say on the subject. And, above all, do not 
accept a volunteer position. I know you won't, 
anyway, because you cannot afford to. It 
seems to me that the volunteer worker defeats 
not only his own economic standard as a mem- 
ber of society but that of the entire library 
profession, and even the public suffers from 
the “volunteer attitude” and his inevitable lack 
of responsibility. 

Ciara M. Hart 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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A Wise and Witty Irishman 


NE of the most welcome visitors to 
these shores in recent months has 
been Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, poet, 
physician, and Senator, whose wit is 
celebrated all over Ireland, and whose 
singular personality served as the proto- 
type for Buck Mulligan in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Dr. Gogarty, who is not a silent 
man, told the reporters: “You should 
make Henry Ford do something for 
poetry. He has done more to speed up 
the world than any one else. Poetry is 
intellectual speed. One destroys the 
other. He should make a huge endow- 
ment, like Nobel, who blew up half 
Europe, and then gave a peace prize.” 

(Unfortunately Mr. Ford probably be- 
lieves that poetry, like history, is the 
bunk. Besides, he has a headache al- 
ready. Isn't it rather pathetic, significant, 
ironic—choose your own adjective—to 
find the Hero of the Machine Age crying 
from the windows of his émpty factories 
about a sinister “conspiracy” of bankers 
and competitors to ruin him?) 

To return to Dr. Gogarty . . . and to 
his wit, which is not always quotable. 
Writing of George Moore, he recalls: 
“It was in Ely Place that he got the 
pimples on his forehead, precursors of 
an attack of weeping eczema which I 
was prompted to diagnose in answer to 
‘Gogarty, what are these loathesome 
things?’ as ‘Memoirs of Your Dead 
Life." ” 


Dr. Gogarty thinks that we ought to 
be having a great Renaissance in Amer- 
ica, because “there is life,” and he ad- 
vises American poets to seek “the living 
word.” “Why,” he asks, “do they all go 
to England and go native in libraries? 
Alexander Pope, that old Chippendale 
hunchback, is the apotheosis of library 
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poetry, and Allan Ramsaye, the Scot, 
should have been laureate instead of 
him.” 

“That old Chippendale hunchback’”’—a 
memorable phrase! 


Mangled Metaphors 


We are indebted to The Kalends of 
The Williams & Wilkins Company for 
an amazing figure of speech “from the 
pen of the great William B. Shearer”: 

The crucible that once produced red blood 
and sturdy hearts will produce a Paul Revere, 
sounding the alarm and riding like hell over 
these Babylonian architects, who would take 
us from the sea and molding the young gener- 
ation for the dance of death, a self-inflicted 
torture of driving seditious nails into the cross 
of national crucifixion. 


Boy, what language! 

We like, too, the graphic diction of an 
earlier patriot who surely did not deserve 
to have his name forgotten : 

The British lion, whether it is roaming the 
deserts of India or climbing the forests of 
Canada, will not draw in its horns or retire 
into its shell. 


Beautiful Words 


Some weeks ago Wilfred J. Funk, 
president of Funk & Wagnalls and writer 
of light verse, announced his choice of 
the ten most beautiful words in the Eng- 
lish language: namely, dawn, hush, lul- 
laby, murmuring, tranquil, mist, lumin- 
ous, chimes, golden, and melody. 

Examing Mr. Funk’s favorite words, 
I thot of Thoreau’s observation : 

A writer who does not speak out of a full 
experience uses torpid words, wooden or life- 
less words, such words as “humanitary,” 
which have a paralysis in their tails. 
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Mr. Funk’s words are suffering from 
a disease worse than paralysis in their 
tails. Theirs is the misfortune of exist- 
ing without spines. They are merely 
blobs of jelly, or, shall we say, the 
Turkish Delight of minor poets. 

Let us be more concerned with the 
beauty of meanings than with the beauty 
of words. 


More About Rilke 


Agnes Collins, librarian of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D.C., asks where further 
information about Rainer Maria Rilke 
is obtainable. The best study of Rilke 
in English is a two-part essay by Hester 
Pickman which appeared in the Spring 
and Summer numbers (1931) of The 
Hound and Horn—an excellent literary 
quarterly, by the way, deserving of a 
wider audience. As Mrs. Pickman re- 
marks, the peculiar flavor of Rilke’s lyric 
poetry—and it is as a poet that he chiefly 
survives—is incommunicable in transla- 
tion. Yet even tho we divest him of his 
magic, we cannot strip him of his im- 
portance, “because he was one of those 
rare people who follow thot as far as it 
will lead them. He was still able to per- 
ceive at a point of inner experience where 
most men lose their bearings and come 
back to the surface.” 

“Ah!” exclaims Rilke in his Journal 
of My Other Self (published by W. W. 
Norton & Co. in an excellent translation ) 
“There is so little accomplished by verses 
that are written when one is young. One 
should spend a whole life collecting sense 
and sweetness, and if possible a long life, 
and then, quite at the end, perhaps one 
might write ten lines that are good.” 

Another source of information on 
Rilke is the monograph (in French) by 
Edmond Jaloux. Any bookshop dealing 
in foreign books should be able to obtain 
this for you. This is a fine intimate little 
volume, written by the poet’s friend, and 
is well worth reading. 





The Boyhood of Einstein 


The boyhoods of our men of genius 
always present a curiously attractive field 
of study. We were interested in what 
Dr. Max Talmey, a New York physician 
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and boyhood friend of Albert Einstein, 
has to say of the formative years of the 
great physicist in his Relativity Theory 
Simplified (Falcon Press). 

Dr. Talmey was a medical student at 
the University of Munich in 1889 when 
he first met Einstein, who was eleven 
years his junior. “Albert,” he says, “was 
then about ten and a half years old, and 
in the third grade of the Luitpold gym- 
nasium. He was a pretty, dark-haired, 
brown-eyed boy belonging, just as his 
near kin, to the brunette type.” The 
young boy’s’ exceptional intelligence 
enabled him to discuss with a college 
graduate subjects far above the compre- 
hension of children of his age. Dr. Tal- 
mey continues: 


Albert did not like the subjects which he 
had to study at the gymnasium. In languages, 
history and geography his standing in school 
was, therefore, not higher than that of the 
average boy. For mathematics, however, he 
showed a great predilection. After his pro- 
motion to the fourth grade I gave him, there- 
fore, for self-study Spieker’s textbook of 
geometry. I used to visit his home every week 
and whenever I came he delighted in showing 
me new problems from the book which he 
had solved in the preceding week. . . Soon the 
flight of his mathematical genius was so high 
that I could no longer follow. Thereafter 
philosophy was often a subject of our con- 
versations. I recommended to him the reading 
of Kant. At that time he was still a child, 
only thirteen years old, yet Kant’s works, in- 
comprehensible to ordinary mortals, seemed to 
be clear to him. 

After his promotion to the seventh grade, 
in 1894, Albert left the gymnasium, because 
most of the studies pursued at such a school 
gave him no satisfaction. He considered the 
time spent with them as wasted. For five 
years I had the good fortune of associating 
very often with the young mathematician and 
philosopher. In all those years I never saw 
him reading any light literature. Nor did I 
ever see him in the company of schoolmates 
or other boys of his age. He usually held 
himself aloof, absorbed in books on mathe- 
matics, physics, and philosophy. His recrea- 
tion he found mainly in music. He had in- 
struction in violin playing, but only for two 
years. 


Personal Notice 


Slop. Missed you February 2. Please 
come home. Can spring be far behind? 








The Composite Reader of 1932 


By Faith Holmes Hyers * 


ia it is true that you may tell what a 

man is by what he reads, then it 
would be of interest to draw a com- 
posite picture of Mr. Average Reader 
thru an analysis of the books he draws 
from his Public Library. It has been 
said that the number of books borrowed 
from public libraries is the statistical 
gauge of the cultural status of the com- 
munity as the borrowing of books is a 
voluntary act, reflecting the immediate 
interests of the people. 


Using the Los Angeles Public Library 
as typical of other metropolitan libraries, 
we may draw some definite conclusions 
by delving into the statistical sheets of 
the forty-fourth annual report of this 
Library which has just been issued. We 
may sketch a composite drawing of Mr. 
Average Reader in this wise. We learn 
that 380,000 readers in Los Angeles bor- 
rowed 12,335,000 books during the year 
which ended on June 30, 1932. This 
indicates that each reader borrowed an 
annual average of thirty-two books. 

By looking at these thirty-two books 
and analyzing selection, we can draw a 
picture of the thots and moods of our 
Mr. Average. At least we can discover 
where his interests lie, in what book he 
found “escape” from his troubles, ease 
for his mind, hope for his future, and 
profitable means of spending his en- 
forced leisure. 


Reading for Recreation 


Did he seek recreation? Yes, hun- 
dreds of thousands strong, he asked for 
novels, adventure, mystery, western— 
something to snatch the tired thot and 
hold it to a merciful forgetfulness of an 
individual and world plight. He bor- 
rowed six million books of English fic- 
tion and half a million magazines, and 
we believe we see on this fictional side 
of our composite reader’s face, a smile, 
a twinkle in the eye, a smoothing away 
of worry wrinkles, a finer understanding 
of that queer thing called “human na- 


* Library Publicist, Los Angeles Public Library. 
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ture” that is directly traceable to this 
same fiction thirst, assuaged by library 
borrowings. 


But what if he did buzz about the 
mystery and adventure shelves and carry 
off the Zane Greys and the Curwoods 
and Edgar Wallaces? Did he not also 
borrow every available copy of a new 
Galsworthy, a Willa Cather novel of 
finest workmanship, a Booth Tarkington 
comedy of errors, a Louis Bromfield 
Modern Hero? Did he not leave hun- 
dreds of reserves for a book of solid 
worth called Good Earth that piled up 
reserves at a fearful rate even tho 
eighty copies were purchased for Central 
Library alone? 


Gain in Non-Fiction Reading 


We find that Mr. Average’s fiction 
appetite increased by 13 per cent. But 
we look again and discover that his taste 
for English non-fiction in this year of 
disillusions, 1932, increased by 17 per 
cent. 

Our reader sought more than recrea- 
tion in his books. First, he looked for 
vicarious success and adventurous liv- 
ing. He found it in biography —and 
rounded up a goodly gain of 22 per cent 
in the “lives” read. Next he sought to 
travel to countries far and near by the 
black and white road of print. Third, 
he turned to economics and social study 
for the reasons why, and a way out, to 
answer the questions his practical mind 
asked—and turned with equal eagerness 
to books of philosophy, psychology and 
religion to answer the questions his 
spiritual nature asked. Economics and 
philosophy show a 17 per cent increase 
directly traceable to Mr. Average’s in- 
terest. 

But our book-loving Mr. Average is 
not yet satisfied. He wants something 
on new views of science; he seeks aid on 
practical arts for the job around that 
possible corner, or for bettering himself 
in the old job rendered precarious by 
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competition; he turns to the free and 
simple pleasures—the out-of-doors, ad- 
venturing in placer mining, gardening, 
hiking, raising pets or vegetables for 
profit. He becomes his own mechanic, 
home-builder, painter and he finds books 
to help him in all these activities. 

Yet another trend is found in our 
composite picture, the tendency to seek 
self-culture in literature, art, music, to 
develop latent talent, to learn enjoyment 
of the finer things of life in this period 
of leisure. So we find in the fine arts 
a 12 per cent increase, and an equal gain 
in literature and music. We find 1500 
readers seeking Reading with a Purpose 
courses and many additional hundreds 
asking for individual reading lists. 

Our Average Reader, then, did not 
waste his newly found leisure. Nor did 
he allow himself to “get in a rut” by 
reading in one field only. He borrowed, 
we have found, thirty-two books which 
were divided somewhat as follows ac- 
cording to our classified statistics of cir- 
culation: thirteen in fiction, three in his- 
tory, science and literature, two each in 
philosophy, sociology, art and foreign 
books, one in education and one of mis- 
cellaneous choice. Mr. Average’s read- 
ing list, judging by reserves left for 
titles, would run something like this in 
the Los Angeles locale: 


The Seventeen Non-Fiction Titles 


In non-fiction he has seventeen titles: 

In history he chose Epic of America 
by Adams, in travel he enjoyed Old 
Mother Mexico by Harry Carr and in 
biography he read Lincoln Steffens’ 
Autobiography. 

In science he selected Stars in Their 
Courses by Jeans, Nonsuch by Beebe, 
and The Fun of It by Earhart. 

For literary criticism he found the 
book of the year, Lewisohn’s Expression 
in America; for literary biography he 
read Gertrude Atherton’s Adventures of 
a Novelist; for drama he chose the po- 
litical lampoon Of Thee I Sing by Kauf- 
man. 

He read modern versions of phi- 
losophy and religion in the two books 
Living Philosophies, a symposium by 
well known thinkers, and As J See Re- 
ligion by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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In the fields of economics and social 
study he selected Glenn Frank’s Thun- 
der and Dawn and Stuart Chase’s Nem- 
esis of American Business. 

From the art and music section he 
read for life of artists either Men and 
Memories by Rothenstein, or Life was 
Worth Living by Graham Robertson, 
and Mozart by Davenport. 

If he wished to read popular novels 
in their original tongue, the work of 
foreign writers, he probably chose 
Menschen Im Hotel, the German orig- 
inal of Grand Hotel, and Le Cercle de la 
Famille, the new novel by Maurois. 

In the pursuit of self-culture he bor- 
rowed John Cowper Powys’ Meaning of 
Culture tho it is more than a year of 
age, and for more practical counsel, 
Ethel Cotton’s Keeping Mentally Alive. 


The Thirteen Books of Fiction 


The average quota of thirty-two books 
a year allowed thirteen titles in fiction. 
Our Mr. Average has become a discrimi- 
nating reader thru his knowledge of 
non-fiction and he has selected his novels 
largely thru knowledge of authors. For 
instance he read Maid in Waiting, the 
new novel by Galsworthy, and Judith 
Paris, the second book in the Walpole 
series. He was sure to enjoy Willa 
Cather’s Shadows on the Rock and Louis 
Bromfield’s Modern Hero. He finds 
lighter entertainment in Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Mary's Neck and Margaret Ayer 
Barnes’ Years of Grace. He finds re- 
serves piled up for Pearl Buck’s Good 
Earth. He finds adventure well told in 
Clemence Dane’s Broome Stages, Helen 
Simpson’s Boomerang, J. B. Priestley’s 
Faraway, and the quaint pseudo-adven- 
ture by Martin Armstrong entitled 
Strange Adventures of Mr. Darby. For 
mystery stories Mr. Average chose 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Miss Pinker- 
ton and Earl Derr Biggers’ The Keeper 
of the Keys. 

We finds that Mr. Average’s fiction 
list included the work of seven Ameri- 
can writers and six English novelists. 
Among the writers the men numbered 
seven and the women six. It is a goodly 
collection of fictionists to whom we owe 
much in presentation of today’s scene 
and understanding of the human race. 








A Glance at the Mail 


The Library for the Professionals? 


Dear Sir: 


In his article “The Library for the Profes- 
sionals” in the January number of the WILson 
Buttetin Mr. Arthur Berthold makes the 
following statement: “The ideal of library 
administration appears to me that every posi- 
tion in it [sic] should be filled by a profes- 
sional.” Perhaps Mr. Berthold means simply 
to imply that every professional position in 
a library be filled by a professional, not that 
every position be filled by a _ professional. 
However, since the sentiment of the article 
trends toward the latter idea I feel impelled 
to take issue therewith. 

It appears to me, and I may speak for 
some of my friends who with me hold the 
profession in high esteem, that librarianship 
is already over-professionalized. Let us 
analyze the situation: What claim has libra- 
rianship to professional standing, that is, what 
processes or duties in library work demand 
professional preparation? Except for the 
cataloger, the librarian is distinguished from 
his educated public alone by his technique— 
mainly a thoro knowledge of the use of the 
catalog and of certain guides to information 
commonly termed reference books. And, in 
what way, or under what criterion does such 
knowledge warrant the term “professional”? 
I should say that the term professional does 
not apply here, but belongs only to those who, 
with a broad education and the acquisition 
of library technique, are ready to devote their 
lives to the collection, arrangement, and use 
of the best in books for a definitely educated 
public. Technique is a means to librarianship, 
not librarianship itself, and if we can develop 
and use technicians in our libraries so much 
the better; we who aspire to the real goal in 
library work shall then be able to devote time 
and energy to our real work instead of doing 
treadmill labor. 

A library manned thruout by professionals 
would be comparable to an ocean liner manned 
thruout by captains, or an army constituted 
wholly of officers: waste of material and in- 
evitable failure because of energy wasted or 
dissipated; a highly trained physician whose 
appointed task would be to roll bandages and 
sterilize surgical instruments would soon lose 
interest in his work as well as his ability to 
do his proper work. The librarian is a special 
type of scholar or educator, not a_biblio- 
technologist, and his professionalism lies 
rather in the high nature of his ideal than in 
the methods of his work. A nurse is not a 
doctor, a legal secretary is not a lawyer, and 
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an altar boy is not a priest, and the person 
whose work consists in circulation statistics, 
overdues, reserves, “informational” reference 
work, and the clerical phases of cataloging 
and order work is by no stretch of the imagin- 
ation by virtue of any of his duties a librarian. 
I, for one, hold that librarianship is a profes- 
sion, but that professional positions are few 
and that most libraries would function more 
successfully under professional direction with 
the routine work which so predominates car- 
ried on by carefully trained, skillful technical 
assistants who are that and no more. It stands 
to reason that in the smaller library profes- 
sional and non-professional duties telescope 
greatly, but the ideal as I see it is the library 
with full opportunities for the professional 
to do professional work and nothing else: 
the librarian as administrator, the reference 
librarian as a real research worker and bibli- 
ographer, the head of circulation as a super- 
visor of the book collection, and so on. As 
long as the librarian considers the routine 
library work as his business his calling him- 
self professional is merely a form of self 
flattery. 
FreperIcK A. WEMMER, 
Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


We'll Try To 


Dear Sir: 

It’s a long time since I “spoke my mind” 
about the Witson Butietin. We enjoy and 
profit by each number, but January 1933 has 
set.a pace it will be hard for you to follow. 
The articles on business men and public offl- 
cials are full of inspiration and practical sug- 
gestions. We have a table with a sign “Books 
for Business Men” and sometimes there isn’t 
anything there but the sign. The books do 
meet a real demand; we try to keep up with 
it. 

And Jim Tully! What a joy to have his 
appreciation of “the library women.” We do 
need it, you know. I don’t know a librarian 
who does not really love the work, but a 
word of praise now and then illuminates the 
day. That and a sense of humor are life 
savers. 

Why does “H.L.” hide his light under a 
bushel? His advice (or maybe it’s a woman) 
on “Outside the Walls” is very pertinent. We 
need it. Maybe it doesn’t make any difference 
who wrote it, but it is more interesting to 
know. 
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Congratulations to the Witson BULLETIN 
for a splendid New Year number and may 
you continue the good work. 

Mrs. Kate Deane Anprew, Librarian, 
Steele Memorial Library, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


High Compliments from Norway 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my best thanks to The 
H. W. Wilson Company for sending me the 
Buttettn, which I appreciate highly. I find 
it the best advisor I could ever ask for in- 
formation concerning actual library questions. 

Watsorc Rinc, Librarian, 
Utenriksdepartementets bibliotek, 
Oslo, Norway 


A Note from Persia 


Dear Sir: 

It is a constant joy to see the students 
absorbed in the tempting array of books of- 
fered on our shelves. Our circulation has in- 
creased from twenty a day three years ago to 
almost one hundred a day, so you see the 
books are being used. 

So many things which we take for granted 
at home are truly unknown tc Persian stu- 
dents. Only yesterday I was amazed to find 
one of my students unfamiliar with a “slot 
machine,” not that I was interested in his 
learning this by the direct method. The 
cinema is a great help in broadening the hori- 
zons of the lads here, but books are even 
better, of course. 

Herrick B. Younc, Librarian, 
American College of Teheran, 
Teheran, Persia 


Concerning Mr. Dabagh’s N. D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

Is N. D.C. an established system, or in use 
in one library and suggested for incorporation 
in the established Dewey system? I had never 
heard of it before altho an adaption of the 
D.C. has been used in this library ever since 
the Library Board employed a Library School 
graduate to classify and reorganize it. 

When I came, the 800-809 section was open, 
with 808.08 the only decimal, and used for 
collections, such as Schauffler. 810-820 in- 
cluded histories and books of criticism of 
American Literature but as the library was 
quite small, all poetry printed in English had 
been given no. 821, or 821.08 for collections; 
plays 822; all essays 824. The system was 
established and seemed satisfactory, so I con- 
tinued it, altering it, only to add decimals to 
the drama, so that modern plays would be 
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together instead of having them shelved by 
the author’s name, as we continued to do in 
essays and poetry. I have considered changing 
it back to straight alphabetical filing, as so 
many persons have overlooked plays by an 
early dramatist, because they were in the habit 
of finding his initial on a lower shelf. 

All fiction had been classed under F, but 
when a class in short-story writing was started 
in school, and the study of the short story 
promised to continue, I opened a number we 
had never used; 823.08. 

A few years ago, I was strongly tempted to 
take all the American Literature out of 810- 
820, and re-classify it with English, so I could 
use those numbers for South America. It is 
a nuisance to use Portugese and Spanish num- 
bers for that continent. 

I use 400 for books in a foreign language. 
We have no foreign population, and the users 
of foreign books are high school or college 
people, who seem to find it more convenient 
to have books in Spanish, German, and French 
to themselves, instead of with 830-800, prefaced 
with an initial. 

In a library large enough to use pages and 
having closed shelves, any consistent system 
can be learned by a few people, and followed, 
but, as Mr. Dabagh has learned, in a small 
library, in a town of 7,000 or so, with but one 
librarian on duty at a time, and shelves open, 
any system must yield to convenience. 

Two features of the Dewey Decimal System 
have deterred me from making alterations: 
I am afraid that I would get my numbers 
more involved instead of simplified, by varia- 
tion from the printed rules; and, I believe 
the copyright laws prohibit it. An established 
N. D. C. system would obviate both difficulties. 

Some D.C. I much prefer, after a casual 
glance at Mr. Dabagh’s list. He does not show 
variation for Mexican or South American 
literature, and, in time, we may have more 
interest in that geographic separation than the 
Canadian now. We do not find any incon- 
venience in separation of Travel from His- 
tory, which seems to make the greatest change 
in his 900’s, and while the numbers for Ireland 
and small European and Asiatic nations prove 
unsatisfactory in D.C., I fear in the same 
length of time Mr. Dabagh’s figures would 
need revision. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Librarian, 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


[As Miss Johnson states, the D.C. System 
is copyright and not subject to unauthorized 
revision. Hundreds of minor alterations are 
constantly being suggested, the indiscriminate 
adoption of which would undoubtedly throw 
the System into confusion. Mr. Dabagh’s 
suggestions recommended themselves to us for 
publication by their intelligent motivation and 
systematic development. ] 











ae present article is the result of 
investigation of cataloging 
methods as applied to Latvian books. 
The field of inquiry was limited to the 
larger libraries of New York City and 
to the Library of Congress depository 
at Columbia University. Our aim was: 
first, to determine whether or not Lat- 
vian publications were cataloged cor- 
rectly; secondly, to diagnose the source 
of mistakes when and where such were 
found; and thirdly, to indicate some 
practical means out of the dilemma. 

Latvian books, from the cataloger’s 
point of view, present a problem of some 
uniqueness. This is especially so in re- 
gard to older publications. They were, 
for the most part, issued by publishers 
of German descent who not only con- 
trolled the whole press, but also German- 
ized Latvian words and spelling at every 
opportunity. It thus became one of the 
first duties of free Latvia to provide for 
its language a new and more truly Lat- 
vian grammatical form and an alphabet 
and spelling suited to its needs. 

It is not necessary, for our purpose, 
to enumerate all the letters of the Lat- 
vian alphabet. It would be even less to 
the point to attempt an explanation of 
their pronunciation. Modern Latvian 
orthography follows closely that of the 
English, excepting that the letters “h,” 
“w,” and “y” are used only in words 
of foreign Setaie. The old, or German, 
spelling is used almost exclusively in all 
Latvian books up to 1918, the year I of 
Latvian independence. Since then the 
modern orthography has become the uni- 
versally sanctioned one, and the older 
form continues to be used only by some 
newspapers. 

The chief difference between the new 
and the old is, first, the discarding of “h” 
as a mark for long vowels. While in the 
old spelling we continually have to deal 
with “ah,” “eh,” “ih,” and “uh,” the 
modern spelling accomplishes the same 
purpose more economically by eliminat- 
ing the “h” and placing above each long 


Cataloging Latvian Books 
By Arthur Berthold * 


vowel the. Latin quantity mark. The 
same long vowels in the new spelling 
appear thus simply as “Aa,” “é,” “i,” and 
“a.” Capital letters are treated in the 
same manner. The letter “o” is an ex- 
ception. The Latvians pronounce it 
something like “uo” and it is therefore 
always to be considered a long vowel. 
Furthermore, the letter “w” is always, 
excepting in foreign proper names, 
rendered with a “v”’; and the double 
letters “ee” are now to be written as 
“ie.” For Latvian aims to be a phonetic 
language, and the new spelling more 
nearly approaches its sound values. 
Another innovation to be noted is the 
abolishing of the cumbersome German 
compounds. It is not correct any longer 
to write “tsch,” “sch,” “zch,” or ‘“dzch,” 
but these sounds should be reproduced 
by “¢,” “Ss,” “Zz,” and “dz.” This is 
especially important in filing. A name 
beginning with a “C,” for instance, would 
be filed immediately after those beginning 
with a “C” and preceding “D”; whereas 
in the older spelling the same name may 
have been grouped among the “T’s.” 


Personal Names 


The treatment of personal names is, if 
possible, even more complicated. In the 
earlier books, the author’s name is usu- 
ally given without case ending, as in 
German or English. But such usage, 
from the Latvian point of view, is quite 
arbitrary. In the Latvian language, just 
as in Sanscrit to which it is closely re- 
lated, inflections are of prime importance. 
Let us give an instance. In a book of 
the nineteenth century, it would not be 
surprising to find the author’s name 
given as, say, “Andrej Upit.” Modern 
usage, however, would require that the 
name should be given in the nominative. 
The name would then appear as 
“Andréjs Upits.” This is the more com- 
mon Latvian practice. But there is 
another form which the author may use 
and which, to say the least, is quite 
unique. He may appear on the title page 


*Graduate of School of Library Service of Columbia University, class of ‘32; author of “The 
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as “UpiSu Andréjs” and how is the cata- 
loger going to tell which is his, and 
which his family, name? This queer 
habit of the Latvians has led our cata- 
logers into much confusion, and so it is 
still possible to find books by ‘“Vidinu 
Juris” and “Dizenajo Bernards” entered 
under their given names “Juris, Vidinu” 
and “Bernards, Dizenajo.” 

This is a question of grammar. Popu- 
lar usage in Latvia sanctions a form of 
name entry for authors wherein the 
family name takes the genitive plural 
form and precedes the author’s given 
name, which is in the nominative. It 
corresponds to the ancient custom of 
naming a person after a place, excepting 
that for the place the Latvians substitute 
the family. To enter correctly an author’s 
name given in this manner, the right 
course would be to find the nominative 
singular of his family name. But as this 
is not always an easy task for one un- 
acquainted with the language, we should 
not hesitate to enter the author’s name 
uninverted, exactly as it stands on the 
title page. This would be a practice 
sanctioned by the Valsts Bibliotéka which 
is the Latvian counterpart of our Library 
of Congress. 


Publishers’ Imprints 


Our next problem is the imprint. Here 
too the confusion is by no means a small 
one. In the first place, it often happens 
in older books that the name of the city 
or town in which the book has been 
published is given in its German or its 
Russian spelling. Both the Russians and 
the Germans have been masters of what 
is now known as Latvia, and they were 
singularly intent on Russianizing or Ger- 
manizing everything with which they 
came in contact. Since the World war, 
however, the Latvians have changed all 
this. We may now read of books issued 
by the same publisher but with the place 
of publication given variously as, for in- 
stance, “Jelgava” (Latvian), “Mitau” 
(German), and “Mitawa” (Russian). 

It is no easier task with the names of 
publishers. Those who follow the form 
of full entries used by the Library of 
Congress, find these names unusually 
long. This is mostly because, like the 
Germans, the Latvians are in the habit 


of giving a complete characterisation of 
the kind of publishing concern each one 
happens to be. The difficulty is, there- 
fore, one of determining just what is the 
essential part of each publisher’s name. 
One of the largest publishing concerns 
in Latvia is, for example, the “Akciju 
Sabiedriba Valters un Rapa.” It would 
be quite sufficient in cataloging to call it 
“Valters un Rapa” or even “Valters.” 
“Golts un Jurjans,” or even “Golts,” 
would again do every well for “Gramat- 
riipniecibas sabriedriba Golts un Jurjans” 
(English: The Book Manufacturing 
Concern of Golts and Jurjans). 


Some catalogers have attempted to 
shorten these names, but only seldom 
successfully. The trouble appears to be 
that, tho they have succeeded in giving 
the name of the publisher in the accepted 
short form, their lack of knowledge of 
Latvian has prevented them from enter- 
ing the name in its correct grammatical 
case. We have found thus “Riga, A. 
Gulbja apgadiba, 1928” given as “Riga, 
Gulbja, 1928” the correct form of which 
would be “Riga, Gulbis, 1928.” The use 
of the genitive case in Latvian imprints 
is, furthermore, responsible for certain 
errors which we have noticed in the au- 
thor entries for government publications. 
The safest course would thus appear to 
be to use complete titles and complete 
imprints unless one is quite capable of 
handling the situation. 


The National Adjective 


A more debatable question is the 
proper national adjective for Latvia. A 
glance at the catalogs of our larger li- 
braries will reveal the fact that, as yet, 
Latvian books may be found either under 
“Latvian,” or “Lettish” or even “Lettic” ; 
while for material on the country and 
the people one must often look under 
such headings as “Baltic provinces,” 
“Letts,” and “Ostseeprovinzen.” It is 
somewhat bewildering to have to look for 
material on a comparatively small coun- 
try under five or six subject headings 
all the way from B to O, and even tho 
some of these have every reason for be- 
ing retained in the catalog, there is at 
a one which seems to us quite out of 

ate. 
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The adjective “Lettish” has nothing 
either Latvian or English about it. It 
is of German origin and goes with “Lett- 
land,” the German name for Latvia. It 
has entered our catalogs thru German 
sources. To the Germans the Latvians 
were always “Die Letten” and the adjec- 
tive corresponding to this was “lettisch.” 
This was all very well while the Latvians 
were a people in name only and their 
country called after them by courtesy 
alone. But now that their Latvia is an 
accomplished fact, and the name of the 
country everywhere accepted in their own 
rendering, there seems to be little cause 
for retaining the German form. There 
is, therefore, no valid reason for con- 
tinuing to group publications of the Lat- 
vian government under Latvia, and the 
literature of the country under Lettish 
literature. A cross-reference from the 
older form would be quite enough. 


Remedies and Aids 


Finally, having thus briefly outlined 
the various problems which the cataloger 
is bound to encounter in dealing with 
Latvian books, we come to the point 
where certain remedies ought to be in- 
dicated. The most obvious one would be 
for the cataloger to familiarize himself 
with the language. An excellent book 
for this purpose is the Practical Gram- 
mar of the Lettish Language by J. D. 
Prince. It is short and concise and in a 
month or so would give any intelligent 
cataloger a sufficient knowledge of the 
language for his purpose. 

There are, however, less strenuous, 
tho more expensive, ways which one may 
follow. The Library of Congress cards 
for imported Latvian books leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The entries are in- 
variably correct and give all the neces- 
sary information. For such books as are 
not imported by the L.C., it is possible 
to secure correct entries from the State 
Library of Latvia. The State Library 
publishes a bulletin in which all new 
Latvian books are listed according to the 
D.C. The entries are in full cataloging 
form and are printed on one side of the 
leaf to permit their being clipped and 
pasted on catalog cards. The quarterly, 
Latvju grdmata, is another valuable tool. 
It lists books published in Latvia during 


the year, and gives all necessary biblio- 
graphical data for each with the excep- 
tion of authors’ dates. 


Unless these dates are obtainable with 
the L. C. cards, the cataloger must con- 
sult the various histories of Latvian liter- 
ature. There are several of them. A 
very useful one, in this respect, is the 
Latviesu rakstniectbas vésture by R. 
Klaustins. Another work, somewhat 
more selective, is the Latviesu jaundkds 
rakstniectbas vésture, 1885-1920 by the 
eminent critic Andréjs Upits. This, and 
T. Zeiferts’ LatvieSu rakstniecibas vés- 
ture: Jaunlaiku literatira, are all that 
one would ordinarily need. These books 
would be useful not only in regard to 
authors’ dates, but also to the perplexing 
question of Latvian pseudonyms. There 
is, perhaps, no other literature which is 
so prolific in pen-names as the Latvian. 
And it was not merely a caprice on the 
part of the authors, but, until lately, an 
actual necessity. For the Russian censors 
were as hard to please in Latvia as they 
were in Russia itself. An indiscreet 
phrase, and the author may have found 
himself on the march to some out-of-the 
way village in Siberia. The year 1905 
caused many such exiles, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1917 brought back only a few. 
Now this danger exists no more, but the 
custom prevails. 

The following is a list of the better 
known Latvian authors who habitually 
use their names in the inverted order. 
The Valsts Bibliotéka, in cataloging books 
by these authors, enters their names ex- 
actly as they appear in the list below: 


Apsisu Jékabs 
Aronu Matiss 
Bebru Juris 
Birznieku Zofija 
Danvartu Anna 
Dinsbergu Ernsts 
Dizenajo Bernhards 
Doku Atis 
Dzelzkalnu Karlis 
Esenbergu Janis 
Jurjanu Andréjs 
Kaudzites Matiss 
Kaudzites Reinis 
Kaudzites Reinis un 
Matiss (as joint au- 
thors) 
Kibulu Andréjs 
Kronvalda Atis 


Lappas Martins 
Ligotnu Jékabs 
Livu Jurka 
Materu Juris 
Melnupju Marija 
Naurénu Elza 
Pavasara Janis 
Pilsonu Jékabs 
Purinu Klavs 
Skuju Fridis 
Stepermanu Krustin§ 
Straumes Janis 
Sudraba Edzus 
Vensku Edvards 
Vidinu Juris 
Vilnu Janis 
Zeiboltu Jékabs 
Zvaigznu Andzs 
Zvargulu Edvards 
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HAT one of us school librarians 

does not have from day to day ex- 
periences worth remembering and worth 
relating, yet how many make note of 
these incidents to keep them from becom- 
ing “a speck upon our memory”? By 
jotting down those happenings which 


Leaves from the Journal 


I had a visitor today. He was so large 
that the doorway to my little office was com- 
pletely blocked up. He was thick in the gills 
and paunched in the middle. His hand was 
large and rather soft. He began to tell me 
that he had been sent by a friend to me as 
“one who could appreciate really fine things.” 
I felt so weary at once. My friends do not, 
I think, send salesmen to me. Then he as- 
sured me that he was the head, “at least, prac- 
tically the head” of the publishing firm of S... 
That he was here showing me these books 
was only because he happened to be in this 
part of the world, and while here he felt that 
he must give us the opportunity to buy some- 
thing that would never come our way again. 
Also, he was a philanthropist. These books 
would appreciate so enormously in value that 
he longed to give me the chance to augment 
my small salary. I got much wearier. His 
satchel was open and I looked at his wares. 
De luxe editions of modern novelists. 

After one sentence from me he vouchsafed 
the information that he was born in Black- 
pool, England, but that he had lived all his 
life in America, The English were some of 
the finest people in the world, but he yielded 
to no one in his loyalty to this government. 
This technique, I have learned, is the usual 
reaction to my accent. Agents are never quite 
sure whether it is really English or whether 
it may be Bostonese. These remarks make 
everything all right all round. 


amuse, sadden or enlighten us we may 
furnish ourselves food for thot and con- 
versation in days to come. More of us 
should follow the example of Mrs. 
Ethelwyn Laurence, librarian of the Los 
Angeles High School, who sends the 
following 


of a School Librarian 


He was just back from England, “Saddened, 
saddened.” “The unemployed hunger march- 
ers?” I queried. “No! Oh! No! the literary 
lights are going out over there. Kipling, 
Barrie, Galsworthy getting old.” This brought 
us back to the de luxe editions. 

Then I spake my piece. My meagre salary 
would not admit of gambling on editions of 
these men for a possible rise in the market 
on their deaths. No, the library never bought 
complete sets of the novelists. No, not even 
if Miss So and So of Such and Such a library 
felt that her life had been lived in vain until 
she saw these sets on her library shelves. 

So, we had a nice little conversation on his 
wife’s asthma and his frequent trans-Atlantic 
trips and he left me. But still the flash of 
his enormous diamond solitaire ring and the 
large diamond tie pin that he wore remains 
with me, and I wonder if those were the 
by-products of buying de luxe editions whilst 
literary men still lived and unloading them 
on the market when the telegraph ticked the 
news of their deaths. Perhaps I should gamble 
a bit more. 

* * * 

I asked Eleanor what she was going to do 
over the Thanksgiving holiday. She said that 
if her father did not go to the hospital she 
was going to cook dinner for her brother and 
sister who were coming to visit, and she would 
have just a “swell” time. 

Eleanor works in the Library before and 
after school for $3.50 a week. She gives exhi- 
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bition dancing with a partner who, it seems to 
me, is always ill just when they have managed 
to land a chance for an audition. (Yes, that 
is what they call a performance before a 
manager or such like person; tho, unless they 
specialize in tap dancing it seems strange to 
call it an audition.) 

Eleanor practices this dancing every day, 
keeps up her lessons acceptably, furbishes her 
clothes, works in the Library, and keeps her 
hair hennaed to the approved hue. Her father 
is a chronic invalid so on the edges of her 
time she relieves her mother in the continual 
trotting to and from her father’s bed. And 
she carries on cheerfully every day. She is a 
busy and happy little person. 

ee 


The Auditor was at school today going over 
my fine returns. Whenever I see that man | 
have a guilty feeling. I feel that perhaps I 
am dishonest. I said this to our Business 
Manager and he looked quite startled and now 
I feel worse than ever for I feel that I may 
have sown the seeds of suspicion in him. 
Moral: Don’t make jokes about money with 
business men. It is sacrosanct and you have 
committed lese-majesty. 

69.5 

Three boys “ditched out” yesterday under 
the rope which is in front of the main door 
and which swings the traffic into line before 
the charging desk. Today I spotted them and 
they were surprised lads when I spoke to them 
on the subject. I tried to “make the punish- 
ment fit the crime” by requiring them to write 
down and turn in tomorrow three reasons 
why the rope is in that position. “Aw, Gee, 
I can’t do that. Gimme demerits and call it 
square.” But I was adamant. It will be a 
useful exercise and perhaps make them realise 
that administration rules are not made simply 
to impede their natural desires. 

*x* * * 


The Disagreeable One was standing near the 
desk. As I approached I detected signals of 
distress in the eyes of the Student Assistant. 
She was in conflict with a Faculty member. 
The D.O. was holding very firmly in her 
hand a magazine marked in large red letters 
Not For Circulation. For Reference Use 
Only. 

I said in my most suave and honeyed voice, 
“Since our budget has been slashed we have 
been obliged to make a rule that these maga- 
zines may not circulate.” 

“That’s a very silly rule,” said the D. O. 
And off she flounced. And I was left to 
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contemplate on what a very silly world this is 
when one finds such silly people in it. 
a. 

Today Mr. Dawson of Dawson's Book Shop 
came to talk to a group of students in the 
Library. He is a former student of Los 
Angeles High School and is attached to the 
school in a way that the more blasé youngsters 
of now-a-days seem to think a weakness. Of 
course it is not, for his days here have had 
a real meaning in his life and contributed to 
the success he has made. He began, even 
before he left high school, to be immensely 
interested in books, and told us that when he 
got his first job at $4.00 a week he felt that 
tho this salary was magnificent, he would 
willingly have worked for less for the pleasure 
of being amongst books. When he accumu- 
lated a capital of $75.00 he felt that he could 
go into business for himself, and after renting 
a smail store he made his first purchase of 
merchandise. This he bought from the Sal- 
vation Army which had a large pile of books 
in a warehouse which the “Major” sold to him 
for one cent apiece and agreed to deliver them 
into the bargain. Among these books Dawson 
found a copy of a work on Indian basketry 
and his memory told him that a customer of 
the old store had tried to buy it, but that it 
was a comparative rarity and was not then 
available. His old bicycle would hardly take 
him fast enough to the prospective buyer, and 
there he got back $2.50 of his original invest- 
ment. Mr. Dawson has built up a large, profit- 
able and above all, a dignified and respected 
business by his work, knowledge and enthusi- 
asm and he is ready to pass on his knowledge 
and to inspire with his enthusiasm the young 
people. He takes a particular pleasure in the 
boys whom he has started on a book collect- 
ing career and told stories of these men and 
their collections. 

He brought with him some most interesting 
old books and examples of printing. Th« 
chained Bible gave a thrill and there was 
some amusement in the audience when he told 
them I had remarked that I understood ex- 
actly why books were chained and I thot that 
a return to medievalism might not be a bad 
idea! The climax of his talk arrived when he 
told them that he had brought with him to 
give away some leaves of an old Bible printed 
in 1575. That seemed unbelievable generosity, 
and it was! 

The sincerity and the goodness of the man 
are communicated to those who meet him and 
make a little oasis of high-minded living in 
the midst of commercialism. 

ETHELWYN LAURENCE 














Potpourri from a Small Library 
By Maud van Buren * 


Bookplates as a stwmulus to giving. 


Weitenkampf says, in his chapter 
on Bookplates, in American Graphic 
Art, “When a plate is to be made 
for a public or semi-public library, 
institutional aims are to be recorded. 
In such a case, expression in terms 
of stately impressiveness rather than 
of sympathetic grace is called for.” 
And in Book-Plate Booklet for Feb- 
ruary 1909, Sheldon Cheney speaks 
of the “great number of utterly 
wretched book-plates used in our 
public libraries.” 

The library submitting the ac- 
companying plates confesses with no 
shame whatever to some “utterly 
wretched” ones—plates having 
neither “stately impressiveness” nor 
“sympathetic grace.” With one ex- 
ception, all of these were designed 
and donated by amateurs—the 
donors of the book funds for which 
the plates stand. But in spite of 
their all too apparent crudeness, 
they are something more than a 
mere mark of ownership. They do 
express “institutional aims” and 
they tell a story—a story of gener- 
osity, and of pride in a local institu- 
tion; and, more, they stimulate to 
further giving. Take, for example, 
the gift plate “in memory of.” A 
borrower, noting a book in memory 
of Merrill Swain, says to himself: 
“What a nice idea!” The idea sticks. 
Other books “in memory of” are 
forthcoming. A club plate does the 
same thing on a larger scale. Clubs 
start book endowments. One small 
library has several of these. “Insti- 
tutional aims” may be served by 
“utterly wretched” and very inex- 
pensive plates. 


* * a 


Lady with bull pup on leash: 


“IT want the book Paralysis on 


W heels.” 


* Librarian, Free Public Library, Owatonna, Minn. 


Inventory simplified. 


This method requires no removal 
of shelf cards or copying of entries. 
If a book is missing when the shelves 
are read, the shelf card is turned on 
end in the drawer, the call number 
end above so that it can be read 








— GIFT OF B& 
Henry Miller 


InMensry oF | 


‘Merrill Swain) 
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A WAY OF REMEMBERING 


without lifting the card from the 
drawer. In case of several copies, 
the accession number of the missing 
book is checked with pencil. The 
cards on end are then compared with 
the circulation files, the binding files, 
books to be mended, books to be 
discarded, books on display, etc. If 
the book is located, the card is 
turned back into its place in the 
drawer after any check against it 
has been erased. In case it is not 
located, there is written in pencil, 
after the accession number, the year 
of the inventory being taken. The 
next year’s inventory may or may 
not reveal the book. If it does, the 
date is erased. If it does not, another 
year is added to that already entered. 
[f the book is missing in several 
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successive years’ inventory, it maj 
be considered lost and it may be 
withdrawn by any _ withdrawal 
method. Different libraries differ as 
to time, some allowing two, some 
three, years before considering a 
missing book lost. In case of an 
indispensable book, purchase of a 
duplicate copy is advisable soon after 
inventory is taken. 

* * * 


Daily fines record simplified. 


Ouc 


Two tills are provided in a con- 
venient drawer in the charging 
desk, one supplied with ample 
“change,” the other empty except 
for the daily fines. As fines are re- 
ceived, they are placed in the re- 
served till, thus saving the writing 
of slips. The daily receipts are 
counted and recorded at the end of 
the day, a simpler and quicker 
process than adding figures placed 
on slips. 

ok * * 


hit! 

Small girl: “I want a book for 
an old lady.” 

Middle-aged desk attendant, 
thinking that extra large type might 
be advisable: “About how old an 
old lady, dear?” 

Small girl, looking middle-aged 
desk attendant over critically: “Oh, 
about as old as you are.” 

* * * 


Posters and bulletins. 


Who is responsible? 
You? 
The baby? 
The dog? 

This poster calls attention to a 
tableful of soiled, mutilated books. 
It creates a smile, if nothing more. 
Smiles ease the “depression” for the 
moment. 

There are time saving methods 
even in the making of posters and 
bulletins. Gummed letters, tho not 
handsome, take only a few minutes 
to place but they bring as ready and 
as gratifying results as more artistic 
and ornate workmanship requiring 
vastly more time. 


These gummed slips, “utterly 
wretched” as they are, are placed, 
the one in adult books, the othe: 
in juveniles, on top margin of the 
first page of chapter one of the 
books most used. 





Gentle Reader: Please handle me 
with care. I was made to serve the 
many, not the few only. 











Dear Children: Please take good 
care of me. Other girls and boys 
would like to read me. 








Regtstration by elimination. 


This system makes re-registration 
wholly unnecessary and it enables a 
borrower to hold the same number 
(and how that pleases him!) from 
the time he registers until he is 
withdrawn for whatsoever reason 
Remove name, number, and bor 
rowers’ cards of all withdrawals 
Write the withdrawn numbers on 
new registration blanks and file them 
numerically in readiness for new 
borrowers. Destroy all cards with- 
drawn after counting for statistical 
records. 

Make withdrawals as soon as a 
borrower leaves town or is deceased. 
By keeping a watchful eye on the 
local newspapers, many of these 
names may be “caught” in passing. 
For the rest, proceed as for re- 
registration by examining a block of 
say one hundred each month. In 
case of doubt as to whether the 
names in the block are “live” ones, 
send list to local post-office for veri- 
fication. A twelve-year test of this 
system proves its workableness. 

Secs 


Prunes and prisms, maybe? 


Child: “My mother wants a book 
of etiquette.” 
Attendant: “There are so many 


books of etiquette. Is there any par 
ticular one your mother would like ?” 

Child: “Yes, there is. She wants 
the one you use.” 
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To fine or not to fine. 


To fine and that quite heavily: 
five cents a day for adults, two for 
children, and in the case of children, 
allowing no more books to be taken 
until fine is paid. There’s moral 
training in this. It breaks the “debt” 
habit. By the time a child reaches 
the adult department, he is a more 
responsible patron. 

* * ok 


Book jackets and publicity. 

Book jackets may have various 
uses: rainy day covers, place cards 
for Rotarians, Lions, and _ such 
luncheon organizations, timber for 
bulletin boards; but one of the most 
useful features of the jacket is the 
blurb. By extracting the most telling 
bit of description from the blurb as 
an annotation for newspaper lists of 
new books, much of the time usually 
employed in writing annotations is 
saved. 

* ok ok 


Manning the small library. 

It goes without saying that only 
the most unusually endowed small 
library can afford a staff of library 
school graduates. If the librarian 
herself is such, the library is fortu- 
nate. How then, shall the need for 
trained workers be met? The ap- 
prentice system is the answer. This 
is nothing new but is the idea of 
giving High School students one 
credit a year to apply on the Uni- 
versity vocational course generally 
put into practice? In one small li- 
brary which accepts not more than 
two students a year for the appren- 
tice course, this has been the prac- 
tice for years. When an appoint- 
ment to the staff is made, the appren- 
tice so appointed must take a sum- 


mer library course for the contacts 

with other instructors and other stu- 

dents as well as for definite training. 
e6¢e 


He came right over. 


Green apprentice, calling reserves 
by telephone: “Mr. Orth? Well, 
Mr. Orth, please tell Mrs. Orth that 
Dr. Serocold is ready for her at the 
library.” 

Mr. Orth (newlywed): “What? 
What? Er er ew 











@watonna’s Little Folk 
In Memorp 
of 
A Little Girl 


€lisabeth Ann Mork 











A MEMORIAL BOOKPLATE FOR 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mother CARES, anyhow. 


Librarian (calling reserves) : Mrs. 
Welland? Well, Mrs. Welland will 
you kindly tell Dorothy that Halli- 
burton’s Royal Road to Romance is 
ready for her? 

Mrs. Welland: ‘W-e-e-l-l, y-e-e- 
s-s-, I will, but do you think that a 
fit book for a girl of high school age 
to read?” 








fiche A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Reduction of Public Expenditures 


Two important statements were adopt- 
ed by the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association at its midwinter con- 
ference, December 28 to 31, on the 
recommendation of the Trustees Section. 

The first, on “The Reduction of Pub- 
lic Expenditures,” is as follows: 

The continued existence of a democratic 
society depends upon the maintenance of those 
educational, cultural and social institutions 
which have been created to promote general 
education and wholesome living. The service 
of such institutions must not be destroyed. 


The need for economy is recognized. In 
many cities, counties and states the unit cost 
of governmental services can and should be 
reduced. All taxing units should be required 
to live within their incomes except for per- 
manent improvements and emergencies. 

A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all 
departments and activities is one of the least 
desirable ways of reducing, for it cannot be 
assumed that all departments are equally effi- 
cient and all activities equally important. Be- 
fore reductions are made there should be a 
study by disinterested specialists and citizens 
to determine (1) what cuts can be made 
without limiting important services, and (2) 
the relative importance to the public of the 
various activities. We will welcome such in- 
vestigation of the institutions and activities 
we represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to forward- 
looking public administrators in their efforts 
to find permanent solutions for the taxpayers’ 
problems, thru the complete elimination of the 
spoils or patronage system in all governmental 
activities where it exists; thru the improve- 
ment of the personnel; thru the reorganization 
of areas and functions of government; and 
thru improved methods of taxation. The elim- 
ination of waste should precede any curtail- 
ment of socially useful services. 


The second, on “Increased Demand 
for Library Service,” reads: 

Libraries were created by our democratic 
society in order that every citizen might have 
thruout life the means of self-education. 
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More people used libraries, more books were 
borrowed from libraries and more books were 
used in library reading rooms in 1932 than 
ever before. Sample reports from 33 cities 
representing only one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation of the United States show that the num- 
ber of books borrowed from their libraries in 
1932 was 81,591,423, an increase of 37 per cent 
since 1920. 

Economic and social insecurity has led men 
and women to attempt to understand thru 
reading the fundamental and current prob- 
lems which confront them as citizens. Books 
on the business of earning a living are in 
great demand. So also are the books of many 
kinds which contribute to the maintenance of 
a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of 
the public budget. With few exceptions libra- 
ries have been operated without extravagance, 
with an intelligent regard to the public interest 
and the taxpayer’s burden. It is nevertheless 
the duty of library administrators to re- 
evaluate the library’s services in terms of 
present conditions, to distinguish sharply be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, and to 
seek new ways of carrying on the most neces- 
sary activities at the lowest possible cost. 

Libraries are more needed today than ever 
before. There is much to learn which was 
not taught when the present-day adult was at 
school. Never was the average adult driven 
to the printed page and to the library so 
repeatedly in order to become reasonably well 
informed about matters which are of vital 
concern to him. In the interest of an intel- 
ligent, understanding citizenship the library's 
essential services must be maintained. 

The officers of the Association were re- 
quested by the Council to solicit the coopera 
tion of national and regional educational, cul- 
tural anc social agencies and organizations for 
good government, in developing, adopting and 
forwarding a citizens’ platform in consonance 
with the statement on “The Reduction of Pub- 
lic Expenditures.” This they are doing. 


The statement, it should be noted, was 
drawn with the help of many people, 
including specialists in public administra- 
tion and representatives of educational 
and social organizations. 
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State library boards or commissions 
and local library boards are asked by the 
Trustees Section and Council to adopt 
the statement with such modifications as 
seem desirable. They are also asked: 

(1) to give it publicity thru newspapers 
and other channels; and 

(2) to suggest its adoption by other state 
and local educational and cultural agencies and 
organizations for good government. 


The object is to bring about a united 
effort by the friends of all the cultural 
agencies for constructive economy in gov- 
ernment which, while reducing public ex- 
penditures, will safeguard the essential 
services of all the cultural institutions. 
Every librarian is urged to work for 
such united action. 

Library associations and library boards 
are asked also to adopt the statement on 
“Increased Demand for Library Serv- 
ice.” 

A. L. A. Retirement Plan 
Now Available 


The Committee on Annuities and Pen- 
sions made an official presentation of the 
retirement plan at the meeting of the 
A. L. A. Council, December 30, 1932. 

The chairman, Harold F. Brigham, 
gave a brief history of the plan from its 
beginning. The general features were ex- 
plained, and a period was allowed for 
questions from the floor. Some of the 
points emphasized were that the chief 
purpose of the plan is to provide for 
retirement exclusively; that the plan is 
distinctly a librarians’ plan and that it 
benefits even the smaller libraries. 


The following resolution was presented 
and adopted by the Council: 


Whereas, The Executive Board has adopted 
the retirement plan formulated by the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions and author- 
ized by the Council, and 

Whereas, The Secretary has executed the 
contract with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company with the approval of the Associa- 
tion’s attorneys and of the Executive Board, 
to the end that the retirement plan is now 
fully available to the profession, therefore be 
it 

Resolved, By the Council of the American 
Library Association : 

1. That the A. L. A. retirement plan is 
recognized as a vitally significant benefit to 
librarianship, meeting an outstanding personal 
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need of individual librarians and solving cer- 
tain serious economic and social problems of 
libraries of all types and all sizes; 

2. That the importance of the opportunity 
afforded libraries and librarians to obtain the 
benefits of a sound retirement plan at espe- 
cially advantageous terms calls for the serious 
consideration of all libraries, library boards, 
and librarians, to the end that widespread 
adoption may be achieved at an early date 
with resulting benefits to the profession at 
large. 


The committee held an open meeting 
after the Council meeting, at which many 
questions were answered by the members 
of the committee and the representatives 
of the insurance company. Suggestions 
were made as to methods of presenting 
the plan to library boards and library 
staffs. 

Inquiries in regard to the plan should 
be addressed to the American Library 
Association Retirement Plan, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Unemployment 


Following an open meeting held to dis- 
cuss salaries and the unemployment prob- 
lem, the following resolutions were 
adopted by the Council upon the joint 
recommendation of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and the Commit- 
tee on Salaries: 


That data on unemployment among libra- 
rians be collected annually as they have been 
for the past two years, and that a report on 
the unemployment situation be made to the 
Council as the abnormal oversupply of libra- 
rians continues. 

That the Council requests the cooperation of 
the Junior Librarians’ Round Table in the 
efforts of this Association to find a solution 
to the unemployment problem which so 
especially affects the younger members of the 
profession. 

That the Council recommends for the con- 
sideration of the Executive Board the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Unemployment and 
Methods of Relief for Unemployed Librarians, 
or that these duties be delegated to an existing 
committee. 

That the Council, in the light of previously 
collected data showing that thirty-two library 
schools reported 1,177 unemployed graduates, 
go on record as in favor of the radical reduc- 
tion of the enrollment in library training 
agencies by placing greater emphasis upon 
personal qualifications and experience before 
admittance. 
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"THE past year was not a very happy 

one for the publishing industry, and 
perhaps no branch of the business has 
suffered more than the children’s de- 
partments. The Retail Bookseller reports 
that “the dissolution of children’s book 
departments and the resignation of heads 
of these departments affected many pub- 
lishers.” One reason for these retrench- 
ments has been the marked curtailment 
in the purchase of children’s books by 
libraries, which have hitherto absorbed 
about 50 per cent of the better children’s 
books. It would be unfortunate if the 
notable advances made in this field dur- 
ing the past decade should be jeopardized 
by want of encouragement and support. 


In commenting on this situation, the 
Publishers Weekly remarks: 


Children’s reading is the basis on which 
life-long book interest is built, and the prepa- 
ration, selection, and distribution of children’s 
books has a fascination that is inescapable. 

Publishing for children is to the body of 
the book business what the Sunday School is 
to the church. When Sunday School member- 
ship languishes church attendance declines. 

Public interest of a vigorous and persistent 
character has stood by the children’s book 
developments of the past decade, and it must 
stand by them in the next few years unless 
much hard won ground is to be lost. 

Publishers in their enthusiasm for this 
movement sponsored programs of expansion 
that reached a total output beyond the bounds 
of caution, just as the public’s retrenchments 
began. There is now the fear, among those 
who have this cause most at heart, that the 
retrenchment of publishers in personnel and 
product may swing too far the other way. 


One of the leading figures in the chil- 
dren’s book publishing field is Louise 
Seaman, head of Macmillan’s noteworthy 
juvenile department. Miss Seaman’s 
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at Random 


article in this issue on “Children’s Books 
and the Depression” merits the careful 
attention of all librarians. 


ss ss 


The New York Twmes is experiment- 
ing with an edition on rag-paper reduced 
by photographic process to one-quarter 
the size of the present paper. If success- 
ful this miniature edition will probably 
replace the present full size rag-paper 
edition. “Such an edition,” comments the 
Penn State Headlight, “will be a boon 
to libraries as bound newspapers are ex- 
pensive to bind and occupy an enormous 
amount of shelf room. The proposed 
edition will occupy less than one-quarter 
of the present shelf space occupied by 
the Times as it can be bound in a vol- 
ume about the same size as the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. The chief difficulty in 
the plan is that it will force libraries tak- 
ing the miniature edition to provide read- 
ing glasses as only the headlines are 
readable to the naked eye.” 


es SF 


The Massachusetts Library Club 
Bulletin reprints a most amusing item 
from the New Yorker: 


SONG OF THE HEN 


Our own Pulitzer Prize for the nicest piece 
of research work in 1932 goes to the head 
librarian of Columbia University, no matter 
what anybody else may dig up during the 
rest of the year. He found out how a hen 
goes, for Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, whose 
interests are very wide. 

Here’s the way it was, so help us. Last 
Saturday, early in the afternoon, a call came 
in to the reference librarian at Columbia from 
the secretary to the President of the Univer- 
sity. Would the library let her know as soon 
as possible how to spell the sound which a 
hen makes after laying an egg? Now, prob- 
ably anybody else would have been sternly 
rebuffed, or maybe even upbraided, for such 
a request of a serious library staff, but what 
Dr. Butler’s office asks for you got to get. 

All of the personnel of the reference sec- 
tion went to work at once: dictionaries were 
consulted, back numbers of poultry maga- 
zines were perused, librarians, assistants, desk 
clerks, and pages put their minds to the task. 
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CHILDREN’S ROOM, PUBLIC LIBRARY, GADSEN, ALABAMA 


“There is not anything so very unusual about it,” writes Lena Martin, the librarian, 
“unless you consider what may be done with a little money and cooperation. This 
we had from the Woman’s Club (which gave us the battleship linoleum floor cover- 
ing), the supervisor of the art department of the public schools, and a few interested 
individuals. We have only two new pieces of furniture, a round table and the charging 
desk, which were made by a local manufacturer and given to us. The two lovely old 
bookcases—one of rosewood and the other of mahogany, about a hundred years old— 
were also a gift. The room was planned originally for an auditorium. It is 
24x60 feet—large enough for our various vacation clubs (a bird club, a wild flower 
club, a star club, and two stamp clubs) to meet in; also for our Book Week 
activities, of which we make a great deal.” 





Lots of them had an idea of how a hen goes, 
but what apparently was wanted was a writ- 
ten reproduction of the sound, something with 
the authority of publication behind it. All 
that the Oxford dictionary said was that a 
hen “clucked” after laying an egg. An Amer- 
ican dictionary, on the other hand, said that 
a hen “clucked” in calling to her young. One 
librarian pointed out that the word “cluck” 
could hardly cover both sounds, since when 
a hen calls her young, she is complaining or 
cajoling, whereas when she has laid an egg, 
she is boasting. 

The reference section didn’t want to take 
their problem to the head librarian, for they 
are a proud and self-sufficient organization, 
but as the afternoon waned without success 
having been achieved, they had to tell him. 
“Dr. Butler wishes to know, sir, how to write 
the sound that a hen makes after laying an 
egg.” The head librarian peered over his 
glasses. “Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler?” he 
asked. He was told that this was so. So he 
got on the job, too. It was about a quarter 
to six then. Soon after seven, the head libra- 
rian calmly phoned the President’s office. He 
had kept the faith. “You spell it,” he said, 
“c-u-t hyphen c-u-t hyphen c-u-t hyphen 
cadaakut; the last word is ‘c’ for Charles ‘a’ 
for apple ‘d’ for Daniel ‘a’ for apple ‘a’ for 


apple ‘k’ for king ‘u’ for under ‘t’ for Tommy.” 
The President’s office took this down and 
repeated it, and it was okayed. Cut-cut-cut- 
cadaakut. 

The head librarian was waited upon and 
congratulated by a little group of admiring 
researchers. They asked him how he had 
done it. “I got it out of a nursery book,” 
he said modestly. We don’t know why Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, wanted 
to know how a hen goes. 


ss 


According to Gilbert Seldes’ The 
Years of the Locust, tho last year was 
one of profound interest in the problems 
of the day the Chicago Public Library 
“did not have in its reading room a single 
newspaper, did not buy a single new 
book, did not replace a single worn-out 
volume.” 


ses Fs St 


A charming illustrated brochure comes 
to hand from the Northampton Public 
Library in England. Its title is The 
Washington and Franklin Country 
(Northamptonshire). Reginald W. 
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“I AM ABIGAIL, THE LOG CABIN DOLL” 
Display in Children’s Department, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public Library 


Brown, chief librarian and curator, is the 
author. “Northamptonshire,” remarks 
Mr. Brown, “is a delightful county, well 
wooded, full of historic associations, and 
proudly claims to have been the birth- 
place of the ancestors of two world- 
famous Americans, George Washington, 
the first President of the United States, 
and Benjamin Franklin, a statesman and 
leader of thought of almost equal fame.” 
In addition to a number of valuable 
photographs and other information bear- 
ing on the ancestors of Washington and 
Franklin, the booklet presents in succinct 
form the descent of the Washington 
family from the Kytsons of Warton. 


The Washington and Franklin Coun- 
try is published by Messrs. Archer and 
Goodman, 36, Wellington St., Northamp- 
ton, England, at the price of 2/6 plus 
postage. 

se Fe SH 


Nothing we have printed in recent 
months has excited so much interest as 
Jim Tully’s “Salute to Librarians” in our 
January issue. An item in the New York 
Special Libraries Association News, un- 
der the heading “Honor in Our Own 
Country,” reads: 

The January issue of the Witson BuLtetrn, 


which has just reached my desk, carries a 
soul-stirring “Salute to Librarians” by Jim 


Tully. It isn’t often that any group or even 
any one person receives such a tribute. There 
ought to be a copy on each librarian’s desk. 
Then, when one of those days occurs . . . this 
copy could be whisked out, read and we would 
meet our tasks as Better Women. 


The San Diego Public Library quoted 
from Mr. Tully’s “Salute” in some pub- 
licity relative to the motion picture 
“Laughter in Hell,” from the author’s 
novel of the same title. 


se ss 


“Last summer in our Children’s De- 
partment of the Fort Wayne Public Li- 
brary we had quite an unusual table dis- 
play which we believe may prove inter 
esting to other librarians, writes Marian 
A. Webb. 


In the southern part of Indiana we have a 
most picturesque hilly section of country, 
Brown County, beautiful in the spring and 
gorgeous in the fall with its riot of color. 
This country has been quite isolated because 
of its hills and inadequate roads. It has how- 
ever for years been the Mecca for artists 
known as the Brown County Artists’ Colony. 
Because of its isolation the native people have 
lived in quite a primitive and simple way and 
log cabins are frequently seen. During the 
last few years, however, modern state high- 
ways have reached this beautiful spot and 
now it is visited annually by thousands of 
people drawn there by the natural beauty and 
primitiveness of the life. 
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During the last year Mrs. Ralph Sperry, 
who has been spending some time in Nashville, 
Indiana, conceived the idea of picturing early 
life in Indiana thru dolls. She spent months 
in investigation, and in browsing about in the 
old cabins she discovered a worn and faded 
rag doll. From this she evolved a doll which 
she has named Abigail. The doll holds in her 
hand a slate which serves to introduce her. 
“I am Abigail, the Log Cabin Doll. I was 
bern in Brown County, Nashville, Indiana. 
My clothes are like my granny wore when 
she was little. Can you fasten my dress and 
tie my apron? Can you braid my hair and 
lace my shoes?” 

Abigail has gingham hair, golden color, with 
bangs and braids. A Brown County artist 
has painted her face. Her dress made by the 
women and girls of Brown County is a print 
with trimmings of rick-rack and her quaint 
sunbonnet matches her dress. She has pan- 
talettes and a dear little handkerchief tucked 
in the pocket of the short apron which she 
wears. Her shoes are laced, her dress buttons 
and her hair braids so that she is the delight 
of little people. 

Mrs. Sperry has not only given children a 
clever doll but she has also designed some- 
thing with an historic background, for 
Abigail’s dress is the authentic cestume of the 
Middle-West one hundred years ago. In addi- 
tion to this, small children learn to dress and 


undress themselves thru their delight in 
Abigail. 
We featured Abigail with her chair and 


crade; the cradle by the way has a most at- 
tractive quilt made from pieces of Abigail’s 
dresses, and we found children and parents 
very much interested in this quaint 
fashioned rag doll. Primary teachers 
kindergartners were quick to sense her appeal 
and doll collectors were charmed with her. 

Mrs. Sperry is at present working on a 
“Nancy Hanks” doll which will no doubt be 
equally attractive. 


old- 
and 


ee 


An anonymous bard contributes some 
inspired verses under the title 


OweEp TO DEPRESSION 


Our pecuniary losses! 

Shall we blame them on our bosses, 

All so gaily making whoopee while the 
public pays the bill? 

Did perchance the greedy banker 

For our meagre hoardings hanker, 

Then shrug his shoulders coolly while 
“insiders” took their fill? 
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Shall the whiskered bolsheviki 

Or Roumania’s naughty Nicky 

(Lighting fires to set the Balkans in a 
blaze) 

Feel the weight of our displeasure 

While our loss we try to measure 

Knowing well that first or last the woman 
pays? 

Did the trouble come from “dumping” 

While the price of wheat was slumping? 

Can we trace our grain board losses to 
the Russian Five Year Plan? 

Maybe ’twas our Herbie Hoover, 

Trying markets to maneuver 

While the fickle tape from top to bottom 


Tan: 


I don’t think it’s prohibition, 

Tho maintaining this position 

Will seem narrow-minded quite to some, 
I fear; 

Since the nation’s brave defenders 

Going off on “bats” and “benders” 

Raise convention roofs with shouts of 
“We want beer!” 


st se SF 


Theatre Books for the School Library 
is the title of a helpful bibliography com- 
piled by S. Marion Tucker and just pub- 
lished (price, fifty cents) by Theatre 
Arts, Inc. Another new bibliography in 
this series, published for the National 
Theatre Conference, is Theatre Architec- 
ture, by Frederic Arden Pawley. 


se Fs 


The University of Illinois Library 
School Association has recently an- 
nounced the endowment of a Katherine 
L. Sharp scholarship for graduate stu- 
dents in Library Science at Illinois, can- 
didates for the Master’s degree. The 
holder next year will receive $300 and 
be exempt from the payment of the Uni- 
versity fees, except the matriculation and 
diploma fees. 

Applications for the scholarship may 
be made to the Director of the School; 
the award will be made about April 1, 


for the academic year beginning in 
September. 
Miss Sharp, for whom the first 


scholarship is named, was the organizer 
of the Library School at Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and conducted it there for 
four years; she was then, in 1897, made 
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EXHIBIT OF WILSON PUBLICATIONS AND NEW BOOKS AT THE DREXEL 
INSTITUTE (PHILADELPHIA) LIBRARY 


This is one of the attractive exhibits prepared by students of the Library School 


Librarian of the University of Illinois, 
and the Library School was transferred 
to Illinois, where she remained in charge 
as director until 1907. 


se Ss 


The F. W. Faxon Company of Boston, 
Subscription Department, has recently 
issued a Faxon Librarians’ Guide to Per- 
iodicals and American Subscription 
Catalog, edition 1932-33. It will be sent 
to any librarian on request, and contains 
a list of over 1100 American and Eng- 
lish periodicals which are indexed in the 
various periodical indexes showing in 
which index each magazine may be 
found, how often it is published, how the 
title page and index is issued, and what 
volumes were published in 1932. Part 2 
is a list of over 4000 periodicals giving 
subscription price and telling how often 
issued. 


se 


The following writers have their birth- 
days in March, according to A Calendar 
of Contemporary Authors’ Birthdays, 
compiled by Mathilde D. Williams for 
the A.L.A. 


ou 


© On 


15 
16 


17 


25 


27 
28 


MARCH 


Lytton Strachey 
Percival Wilde 

T. S. Stribling 
Lady Gregory 

Johan Bojer 

Ring Lardner 

J. D. Beresford 
Stuart Chase 

David Garnett 
Arthur Hamilton Gibbs 
Helen Nicolay 

Jacob Wassermann 
Gabriele d’Annunzio 
Philip Guedalla 
Paul Morand 

Hugh Walpole 
Maxim Gorky 

James Laver 

Wallace Irwin 

Eric Kelly 

Percy MacKaye 
René Filép-Miller 
Paul Green 

Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Paul Van Dyke 
Robert Frost 

A. E. Housman 
Heinrich Mann 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


1880 
1887 
ISS! 
1852 
1872 
1885 
1873 
Penta! 
1892 
1888 
1866 
1573 
1863 
1889 
1888 
T884 
1868 
1899 
1876 
1584 
1875 
1891 
1894 
1888 
1850 
1875 
1859 
1871 


1873 
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LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES—NEW 
EDITION PUBLISHED 


HE main part of the new edition of List 

of Subject Headings for Small Libraries 
was in the hands of the printers during Janu- 
ary and it is planned to have the completed 
work ready for distribution early in March. 
There have been requests made for simple 
directions for subject heading work and for 
checking the List and these features are there- 
fore being incorporated in an introductory 


chapter. This chapter does not take the place 
of the much needed code on subject cataloging 
nor does it take the place of a regular course 
in subject cataloging, but it is felt that a 
statement of some of the simple rules for 
subject cataloging, given in connection with 
the List, will make this part of cataloging 
less difficult for the beginner. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The new titles included in the second edition 
of the Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, published in October 10932, were 
chosen from books appearing thru the spring 
of that year. The first annual supplement to 
this Catalog, to be published this fall, will 
consist of a selection of titles published from 
that time to the spring of 1933. Titles have 
been gathered as usual during the year from 
the Book Review Digest, library bulletins, 
special lists of various sorts and from an ex- 
amination of books sent to us by publishers 


and a tentative list will shortly be sent out 
to be voted on by collaborators. 

Such books as Edith Hamilton’s The Roman, 
Mikhail Rostovtsev’s Out of the past of Greece 
and Rome, in history; Raymond Ditmar’s 
Thrills of a naturalist’s quest, in science; Mel- 
ville Chater’s Two canoe gypsies in the field 
of travel; Helen Gardner’s Understanding the 
arts; and Felix Morley’s Economic aspects of 
the depression are samples of the many ex- 
cellent books suitable for high school which 
have been published this year. 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE ONE YEAR OLD 


As the Vertical File Service completes its 
first year, there are some statistics concerning 
it which may interest librarians. 

Approximately 3000 pamphlets and other 
vertical file material have been listed during 
the year; of these about 49 per cent were 
available without charge. About 380 different 
publishing organizations issued the 3000 titles. 
Each month an average of thirty names was 
added to the list of organizations from whom 
the Service can expect to receive new material 
from time to time. 

During its first ten months of operation, the 
Service was responsible for the distribution to 
libraries of more than 164,000 pieces of liter- 
ature. Of that amount, about 23,000 were 
charged for. For priced items, libraries have 
spent from fifty cents to twenty dollars for a 
month’s purchases. 

The stock of material being maintained by 
the Service for distribution to its subscribers 
is continually being increased. While many 
organizations wish to retain contact with those 
who receive their literature, a growing num- 


ber are turning over their new literature to the 
Service for distribution from its shelves. In 
the four months this stock plan has been in 
effect, 154 titles have been made available in 
this manner; in all, approximately 9500 pieces 
have been put into the stock of the Service. 

The Clipping Guide began in January. It 
covered six months issues of the American 
Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Saturday Evening Post. It is 
possible we shall be able to expand this feature. 

In the March cumulation of the catalog, the 
entries in the Clipping Guide will be combined 
with the main portion, thus making the cata- 
log a partial index to the contents of the file. 
A summer cumulation, to include the 1932 
catalog, is being considered. 

We realize there is still progress to be made. 
The Service needs to win the cooperation of 
more publishing organizations to whom a cata- 
log and order-distribution plan are entirely 
new ideas. It is also hoped the distribution 
of literature gained thru the Vertical File 
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Service will result in larger printings of pam- 
phlets and that publishers will become ac- 
customed to setting aside sufficient quantities 
of literature to fill libraries’ demands. This 
will result in fewer out of print titles. 


We look forward hopefully to the added 
support of new subscribers as well as the con- 
tinued cooperation of present subscribers to 
give us the means of further increasing the 
value of the Vertical File Service. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


New Books In Press 

Famous First Facts: A Record of first hap- 
penings, discoveries and inventions in the 
United States. Joseph N. Kane. Ready 
in April. 

Aside from being valuable as a reference 
tool, this book is going to be interesting read- 
ing, as it brings to light forgotten or hitherto 
not generally known events in the nation’s life. 
The events are chronicled alphabetically by 
subject, and there are also chronological and 
geographical indexes. 

Biographies in Collections Suitable for Junior 
und Senior High Schools. By Hannah 
Logasa. Ready in March. 

The value and usefulness of biographies as 
teaching material is well brought out by Miss 
Logasa in her introduction. There is an an- 
notated list of the collections chosen for 
analyzing, followed by the main alphabet where 
the subjects of the biographies are listed in 
alphabetical order, each followed by references 
to the collections in which the individual 
biographies are to be found. This is supple- 
mented by an index arranged by subjects in 
the curriculum which the biographies may be 
used to illustrate. 

Classics of American Librarianship. This 
series is now fast approaching completion 
with the expected publication early this 
spring of The Library and Its Home, by 
Gertrude Gilbert Drury, and The Library 
as a Vocation, by Harriet P. Sawyer. 
There will also be a cumulated index to 
the 10 volumes in the series, edited by 
Isabel Towner, editor of The Education 
Index, to be published as a_ separate 
vokime. 


Capitalism. By Julia E. Johnsen. (Handbook 
Series) $2.40. Ready in April. 

List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries. 
By M. E. Sears. 3d ed. rev. and enl. 500 
pages. $2.75. 

Miss Sears’ revised and enlarged edition of 
List of Subject Headings for Small Libraries 
will be ready about March fifth. The headings 
have been revised and added to, increasing 
the size of the list by about 50 pages. A new 
feature is a section of about 20 pages contain- 
ing practical suggestions for beginners on sub- 
ject heading work. The work will be useful 
to school libraries as well as to small public 
libraries, since the headings have been followed 
in the Standard Catalog for School Libraries. 


Supplementing The H. W. Wilson Company's 
Catalog of September 1932 

In addition to the books mentioned above 

the following books have been published since 

the appearance of the last Wilson Company 

catalog in September 1932. 

Catholic Periodical Index. 1931. 2d annual 
cumulation: edited by Marion Barrows. 
viii,318p. Sold on the service basis. 

Children’s Catalog: 1982 Sup. By M. E. 
Sears. viii,106p. 75c. 

Federal Regulation of Banking: with Guar- 
anty of Deposits. By J. G. Hodgson. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 6) goc. 

List of Serial Publications of Foreign Govern- 
ments. By Winifred Gregory. Sold on the 
service basis. 


New Books In Print 

Dramatic Bibliography. By Blanch M. Baker. 
xvi,320p. $8 maximum price. Sold also on 
the service basis. 

An annotated list of books on the history 
and criticism of the drama and stage and on 
the allied arts of the theatre. With introduc- 
tion by Dr. Milton Smith of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Ask for prospectus. 

South American Handbook 1933. 1x,610p. $1. 

The only annual handbook to South Amer- 
ica, now in its tenth year, with many additions 
and changes. Covers all features, topographi- 
cal, commercial, social, and economic. With 
map. 

Industrial Arts Index. Annual for 1932. 1568p. 
Included in 1932 subscription. Sold sepa- 
rately on the service basis. 

Essay and General Literature Index. Part V. 
xiv,279p. Sold on service basis. Ask for 
rate. 

AUTOMOBILES 


A mother telephoned a settlement house 
rather frantically one morning. 

“Quick for my daughter,” she said, 
you send a nurse? She’s got autointoxication.” 

“Autointoxication?” questioned the super- 
visor. “What makes you think she has auto- 
intoxication ?” 

“She is sick terrible,” explained the mother, 
“and she just comes home from a ride all 
night by an automobile.” 


“will 


For further toasts on this subject see Still 
More Toasts to be found in all progressive 
libraries. 
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Flying: Earth Oil: 


Time, Space and Atoms 


The Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Maryland, since the first of the year 


has moved into a splendid new building. 


One of the first exhibits to be arranged 


in the new structure concerned the forthcoming Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago—not merely a timely subject, but one of peculiar interest to the 
library-in-general, for the Exposition is a serious attempt at nation-wide adult 


education. 
sort of age it is in which we live. 


As chief object, it would focus the attention of the nation upon the 
The essential mark of that age is the tre- 


mendous uprush in our scientific knowledge. 
The Pratt Library, in connection with the exhibit, is displaying the full line 
of the Century of Progress Series thus far published. 


Three new members of that Series 
will be released March 7. 

Flying tells the fascinating story of 
aviation. It is by Major General James 
E. Fechet, former chief of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps. Eddie Rickenbacker 
says, in the Foreword, “No man in 
America is better qualified to tell the 
airman’s story than General Fechet, for 
he has trained or supervised the train- 
ing of more pilots than any other living 
authority.” 

Who can fly? 
Is flying dangerous? 
planes eventually go? Should the young 
man look to flying as a future? Such 
questions, Captain Rickenbacker says, 
are flung constantly at every airman; 
and, he adds, “General Fechet has an- 
swered all of them in this entertaining 
volume.” Many books on aviation are 
large and a little formidable. It’s a sub- 
ject everyone likes to know about, how- 
ever, and this quick review will prove 


popular. 


Why do airplanes fall? 
How fast will air- 


—_e——— 


To “strike oil” has become a synonym 
for good fortune or sudden wealth—an 
indication of how bound up with 
petroleum the fortunes of society now 
are. And this is quite new. Oily land, 
not so long ago, was regarded as a draw- 
back. Some thought the earth oil might 
be useful in illness. And now! 


Earth Oil by Gustav Egloff tells the 
tale of this remarkable development of 
the earth’s magic fluid. Almost every 
human activity is today dependent on it. 
Speed in transportation relies wholly 
upon it. The airplane is possible be- 
cause of it. Drilling for it has opened 
new horizons in our knowledge of earth 
composition. 


Dr. Egloff tells about the antiquity of 
oil, how it is located, how it is reached; 
about the geology of oil and theories of 
its origin ; about crude oils and how they 
are refined; about the uses of petroleum 
products; about the resources—can we 
look forward to unlimited supply? Is 
it still forming? Must we begin to con- 
serve? This number is exceptionally 
well illustrated with more than forty 
plates. 





For at least twenty years Einstein has 
been “news.” The public promulgation 
of the theory of relativity has caused 
people to do more thinking about time 
and space and atoms than they ever have 
done before. These three critical words 
have been selected by Richard T. Cox 
of the Department of Physics of New 
York University, the title for his expo- 
sition of the status of modern knowl- 
edge about the structure of the universe. 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Time, Space and Atoms discusses the 
speed of light as the link between space 
and time; the new world of four dimen- 
sions—three in space, one in time; the 
laws of motion in the light of Einstein’s 
theory; the new geometry of four or 
any number of dimensions; wave trains, 
spectra, radioactivity, electricity; the 
curious things called electrons and pro- 
tons and photons; the new “quantum 
mechanics” which have revolutionized 
ideas. And the discussion is carried for- 
ward in such fashion that one of no prior 
acquaintance may read with profit. 

All numbers of the Century of Prog- 
ress Series are priced at one dollar. It 
isn’t costly to have the complete Series. 


——@————— 


Here’s a new book of especial inter- 
est to school and college libraries or any 
library which includes educators in its 
clientele. It is the first report of the 
Committee on Personnel Methods of the 
American Council on Education and is 
titled Measurement and Guidance of Col- 
lege Students. An Introduction is con- 
tributed by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Chairman of the Committee. The chap- 
ters: The Personal Record Card; 
Achievement Tests; Personality Meas- 
urement; Vocational Monographs; Fac- 
tors in the Chacter Development of Col- 
lege Students. ($2.00). 





Network Synthesis is the title of a 
new work by Charles M:son Gewertz, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
of very decided present interest in the 
field of communication. It is a technical 
work covering a decided gap in the lit- 
erature of communication engineering. 
There is a considerable literature on net- 
work analysis, but until now no book 
available on network synthesis. It is a 
subject of paramount technical impor- 
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tance in radio, telephone, telegraph, 
talking pictures, etc. Whether it is pur- 
chased or not, librarians should note the 
existence of the book and where it may 
be had, as information to its technical 
clientele. The price is $4.00. 


—_—~e—— 


Among new publications don’t over- 
look these, out on February 23: 

Numerology, by Eric T. Bell. A 
mathematician’s view of a hocus-pocus 
that, for some reason, seems perennially 
on the job. Especially of late years, 
numerologists have got in some good 
licks on the general public. And aren’t 
we all a bit prone to wonder if there’s 
“anything in it?’ Dr. Bell shows that 
there is—and just what. It is humor- 
ously written, and includes a collection 
of tricks with numbers. ($2.00) 

The Dramatic Personality of Jesus, by 
Knight Dunlap. “Jesus, if he had been 
docile, might have been a leading man 
in his world. . . But he was not docile, 
and so he plunged headlong toward the 
tragedy which will make him pre- 
eminent above other men as long as the 
present mode of civilization endures.” 
When a scholar, trained in the analysis 
of personality, turns to such a subject, 
the reader may be certain of a fascinat- 
ing revelation and an illuminating re- 
sult. ($2.00) 

Adjustment and Mastery, by Robert S. 
Woodworth. A member of the Century 
of Progress Series of dollar books, it 
deals with modern experimental psy- 
chology. It is particularly useful in that 
psychology, so-called, is the plaything of 
ignoramuses of many stripes, who have 
exploited much trash under this at- 
tractive label. Everyone who has a lean- 
ing toward psychology (and millions 
have) ought to read this little book as a 
means of keeping the feet on the ground. 


($1.00) 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 








STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Marcnu 1933 





JE Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the 
is also suitable as a list 


three hundred books a year. It 


small library that can buy at most 
for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTatoc For Pusiic Lisraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DiGEst. 
of the STtanparp CATALOG For Pusiic LisBrartes. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators wili be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





300 Social Sciences 


GEBLER, ROBERT T. Get that job! a practical 
guide for the man seeking employment. 160p 
$1 Stokes 

371.425 Applications for position 32-29861 
Practical advice for men on how to get a job, 
covering education and preparation; applica- 
tions, written and personal; use of classified 
advertising, etc. There are special chapters 
for the man past forty, the new college gradu- 
ate, and the small town man. 





N Y¥ Times pl2 O 9 '32 130w 
“Full of fine sales talks—inspirational in the 
good old pre-Depression manner, and likely to 
have large sales.’’ Herschel Brickell 
+ No Am 234:576 D '32 30w 


HOERLE, HELEN CHRISTENE. Girl and her 
fature; [foreword by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt). 36ip $2 Smith, 

396.5 Woman—Employment. Occupations. 
Profession, Choice of 32-28959 
“Prefacing the body of the work with half 
a dozen short and pithy chapters that approach 
the task of getting a job from as many different 
angles, Miss Hoerle then takes up, one after 
another, eighty or more different occupations 
open to women, tells what training is necessary, 
how it may be obtained, what the work is, 
what rewards it offers, what conditions it de- 
mands, and. other needful information.”” N Y 
Times 





“As a book to open the eyes of ambitious 
young girls about to embark on a career it 
cannot well be improved upon. An alphabetical 
index allows the reader to turn at once to every 
mention of each kind of work. Cross-references 
scattered through the text then lead her to re- 
lated subjects or to professions into which she 
might hope to progress. Between beautician and 
taxidermist there is not much that Miss Hoerle 
has overlooked.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p3 O 29 '32 150w 


MOULTON, HAROLD GLENN, and PASVOL- 
SKY, LEO. War debts and world prosperity. 
(Inst. of economics) 498p $3 Century 

336.3 Debts, Public. European war, 1914- 
1918—Reparations. Economic conditions 
32-29331 


The book is a thoro and detailed analysis of 
the whole problem of reparations and inter- 
governmental war debts which has been for 
fourteen years a constantly growing obstacle 
to world peace and economic recovery. Material 
which has hitherto been scattered about in all 


sorts of official documents is here conveniently 
brought together in a volume described by Wal- 
ter Lippmann as the “‘indispensable source book 
of the debate which will be carried on for 
months to come.”’ 





+ Books pl D 18 '32 1800w 
N Y Times pl D 11 ‘32 1450w 
Springf’d Republican p10 D 9 '32 950w 
“The clearest, most readable, most satisfac- 

tory and objective study of the war-debt prob- 
lem, among all the deluge of literature, propa- 
ganda, emotional welter generally, that has be- 
fogged and befuddled discussion of this subject 
ever since the Treaty of Versailles opened its 
Pandora’s Box of troubles upon the war-fevered 
world. While scholarly and scientific, but- 
tressed by exhaustive statistical exhibits trac- 
ing the history of the reparations business in 
minute detail from beginning to the present 
summer, it is intelligible and interesting to the 
ordinary reader.’’ J. P. Gavit 
+ Survey 68:556 N 1 '32 1450w 


REPPLIER, AGNES. To think of tea! 208p $2.75 
Houghton 
394.1 Tea. England—Social life and customs 
32-30763 
Somewhere in this charming book of essays 
about the English institution of tea Miss Rep- 
plier says ‘‘English civilization rests largely up- 
on tea and cricket.’’ She shows how tea drink- 
ing has permeated English life and literature 
and selects for comment some of the greatest 
tea drinkers—Dr Johnson, Cowper, Sidney 
Smith, Leigh Hunt, De Quincy, Hazlitt, Well- 
ington, and Gladstone. There are digressions on 
the banishing of tea from the English colonies 
of America and on tea drinking in the East. 





Booklist 29:104 D °32 
“This charming book is as full of good talk 
as some of the tea-parties it describes. It is all 
the pleasanter probably, because, herself a for- 
eigner in real tea country, Miss Repplier notes 


REPPLIER, AGNES—Continued 

many incidents and anecdotes that would have 
escaped the eye of a too.familiar native. One 
would like to think that the effect of the whole 
might be to increase the number of tea-rooms 
whose title bore some relation to their trade, 
but one despairs of that. Okakura-Kakuzo was 
right when he said ‘the nations of the West 
have no tea in their constitutions.’ ’ Norah 
Meade 

+ Bookm 75:859 D '32 850w 


+ Books pi N 6 '32 480w 
+ N Y Times pS N 27 '32 1000w 
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400 Philology 


VIZETELLY, FRANK HORACE. How to use 
English; a guide to correct speech and writ- 
ing. 658p $2.50 Funk 


423 English aris. vocabu- 
laries, etc. ish language—Errors—Use 
of words 32-22967 


“The purpose of this work is to help those 
persons who are interested in using their 
mother-tongue correctly, by providing a handy 

uide for quick reference to such matters of 
oubt as are treated within its pages. Some 
of the material included by the author has been 
selected from thousands of questions that have 
been submitted to him for answers while serv- 
3 as editor in charge of the department of 

e Lexicographer’s Easy Chair,’ of The Lit- 
erary Digest.’’ Pref. 





Booklist 29:37 O '32 
‘“‘We predict a very considerable success fo: 
this book, which it will have merited in every 
oe The format is convenient and attrac- 
ve 
-+- Commonweal 16:516 S 28 "32 120w 


500 Natural Science 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. Thrills of a 
naturalist’s quest. 268p. il $3.50 Macmillan 


591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior. 
Reptiles 32-32138 


aye & omtehoareshy, partly popularized sci- 
ence is volume by the curator of mammals 
and reptiles at the New York Zoological Park, 
opens with an account of how Dr Ditmars be- 
gan his famous collection of reptiles before he 
was twenty-one. Much of the book is con- 
cerned wi his study of snakes, and his ad- 
ventures collecting them, but a number ot 
chapters contain anecdotes and observations of 
other animals in the zoo. 





Booklist 29:105 D ’32 
Bookm 75:850 D ‘32 50w 
“For all his distinguished career, Dr. Dit- 
mars is an able journalist and this volume, 
partly biography, partly adventure, with here 
and there a dash of natural history to hold the 
mass together, has a thrill or a chuckle on 
nearly every page. William Vogt 
+ Books pl4 N 20 °32 450w 
“A fascinating book from which any reader 
interested in animals will get thrills abundant 
and much interesting and unusual information.” 
F. F. Kelly 
+ N Y Times p4 D 4 °32 900w 
No Am 235:95 Ja '33 20w 


+ Sat R of Lit 9:331 D 17 '32 650w 


MEDSGER, OLIVER PERRY. Nature rambles, 
Autumn; an introd. to country-lore; foreword 
by Dr Clyde Fisher. 160p il $2 Warne 

570.4 Natural history—Outdoor books. Na- 
ture study. Autumn (31-9955) 
This is the third in a series of books on séa- 
sonal nature rambles written for young readers. 

The present volume describes trees, shrubs, 

flowers, birds, insects and animals as they ap- 

pear in the autumn months. 





Booklist 29:79 N °32 
“It sounds as if the author were talking as 

he walked; it is hard to read it without going 
walking. It is, moreover, warmly introduced by 
Dr. Clyde Fisher, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, y recounts the author’s 
qualifications.’ M. B. 

+ Books p9 PY "9 °32 150w 

+ Boston Transcript p2 N 2 '32 100w 


700 Fine Arts 


CAPLIN, JESSIE F. Lace book. 166p. il $2.75 
Macmillan 


746 Lace and lace making 32-25123 


The first chapter of this book describes in de- 
tail and in alphabetical order, many kinds of 
laces, both hand- and machine-made, giving 
information on their importance, identification, 
and uses. Following this are more general chap- 
ters on hand-made lace, machine lace, mate- 
rials, care, etc., and a glossary, bibliography 
and index. The many illustrations include both 
drawings and photographs. 





Booklist 29:107 D '32 


‘‘Miss Caplin, who is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota, has made a very 
practical book on a subject in which she is an 
expert. . . The volume is especially useful be- 
cause of the extensive information it gives 
about machine-made laces and the processes of 
their manufacture. Another useful quality is 
that it stresses the distinguishing characteristic 
of individual laces, and so makes their identi- 
fication easier by those who are not experts.”’ 

N Y Times p24 O 23 '32 180w 


Wis Lib Bul 28:300 N ‘32 


HAMILTON, EDWIN T. Handicraft for girls; 
line drawings by Elizabeth Ferguson and 
Margaret Trafford. 270p $3 Harcourt 

740 Handicraft 32-26992 
“A practical and useful book of a type always 
in demand. Covers stencilling, pottery, hooked 
rugs, block printing, batik, metalcraft, and 
many similar subjects."” Wis Lib Bul 





Booklist 29:47 O °32 


“The chapters are short, clear, encouraging, 
modern-minded—they meet the young without 
instructive airs; they are unconsciously com- 
panionable. It seems to me that the chapter 
on Costumes ought to be enlarged—ought not to 
restrict itself to fancy dress. I therefore make 
a plea for this particular enlargement in future 
editions of this lucid and delightful book.’ 
D. C. Fisher 

+ Books pill N 13 '32 400w 


Boston Transcript p2 S 21 °32 120w 
Commonweal 17:108 N 23 ‘32 50w 


800 Literature 


HOMER. Odyssey; newly tr. into English prose 
by T. E. Shaw. 327p $3.50 Oxford [£12 12s 
Walker, ] 

883 


“Whether defying Field Marshals, blowing up 
Turkish bridges, enthroning kings, or inducing 
camels to perform feats no respectable came! 
ever contemplated before, Mr. “‘T. E. Shaw’ can 
be relied upon not to produce work of ordinary 
standardized quality, and this ‘twenty-eighth 
English rendering of the Odyssey’ is consider- 
ably different from the other twenty-seven. It 
begins, for example, with a highly disrespectful 
ee. putting the author of the Odyssey in 

is place, and that a pretty low one. . . As for 
the translation itself... Mr. Shaw, conceiving 
of the ney merely as a well-constructed 
primitive novel, has proceeded to try in his 
translation to make it read as such. He makes 
it clear. He uses ordinary newspaper language 
“rE not mind the loss in beauty.’’ Sat R 
o 





+ Bookm 75:857 D '82 1350w 
+ — Books pl D 11 °32 800w 
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“It seems to me that even if the translator's 
name had never been heard before this volume 
would be destined to rank among the half-dozen 
most eminent translations of the Odyssey in 
English.’’ Henry tt 
+ Nation 135:620 D 21 '32 2250w 

+N Y Times pl D 18 '32 1250w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:281 D 3 °32 1350w 


“Granting that the Odyssey is to be reduced 
from the rank of a masterpiece of poetry to 
that of a novel or domestic tale, there is no 
doubt that this version by the use of crisp 
historical sentences, by colloquial idiom and 
familiar phrase, by reinforcing the links of 
sense and by variation of the Homeric formu- 
las brings out the story for an English reader 
in a clearer way that if it were encumbered 
by the slight oddities of epic diction. We 
need not understand all the technical terms to 
feel the full vividness of this and to recognize 
that the translator’s heart is in his work. His 
book is superbly printed and produced.”’ 

+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p854 N 17 °32 


VAN DOREN, MARK, ed. 
1630-1930. 698p $3.75 Little 


811.08 American poetry—Collections 32-27285 


An anthology selected from the works of fifty- 
seven American poets, thirty-four of whom have 
done the major part of their work since 1900. 
The arrangement is chronological by birth date 
of the writers. Biographical notes are given 
at the end of the volume and there are indexes 
to authors, titles, and first lines. 


American poets, 





Booklist 29:67 N '32 

“It is time now to see the development of 
American poetry as a whole, and this anthology 
affords us that pleasure. Traceable throughcut 
the volume is Mr. Van Doren’'s delight in the 
precise, technically well-turned poem and his 
dislike of rhetoric and redundancy and excess 
of sentiment.”’ 

+ Nation 135:464 N 9 '32 260w 


900 History 


SULLIVAN, MARK. Our times; the United 
States. 1900-1925. 4v v 4, The war begins, 
1909-1914. 629p il $3.75 Scribner 

973.9 United States—History—1898- (26-7896) 
Volume 4 of Our Times covers the period 
from 1909 to 1914—the years of the Taft ad- 
ministration, the Progressive movement, the 
emergence of Henry Ford and mass production. 





Booklist 29:110 D '32 


“It is not the prologue to the war which he 
chronicles but the epilogue of the world at 
peace; and when, in the later half of the book, 
he turns from recreating the times to a narra- 
tive theme which will unify them, what he 
chooses is not the rise of Wilson and Wilsonian 
era. It is the drama of Taft and Roosevelt, 
the return from Elba and the twilight of the 
gods who were so soon to pass in the fires of 
the world at war. In spirit, as well as in 
physical fact, the book ends not with August, 
1914, but with November 1912. . The latter 
half of the book seems to me a superb piece 
of narrative writing—a vivid and penetrating 
exposition of the high drama of Taft and 
Roosevelt.”” Walter illis 

+ — Books pl N 20 °32 1350w 

“The historical summary embodied in the 
four remarkable books of Mr. Sullivan’s make 
them indispensable to the library of any man 
who prides himself upon familiarity with the 
national events of his own time.” W. E. 
Brigham 

+ Boston Transcript pl N 19 '32 2200w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune p8 N 26 '32 800w 
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SULLIVAN, MARK—Continued 
‘‘Mark Sullivan's many volumed picture of 
the present generation in the United States— 
its politics, business, culture, fashions and 
follies—has become more than a literary work. 
It is an institution.”’ 
-+ Christian Century 49:1443 N 23 '32 300w 
Forum 89:v Ja '33 100w 
N Y Evening Post p7 N 12 ‘32 1550w 
+ N Y Times p3 N 20 '32 1350w 
+ No Am 235:90 Ja '33 280w 
R of Rs 86:13 D °'32 50w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 9:301 D 10 '32 1500w 


910 Geography and Travel 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. The Flying Car- 
pet. 352p il $3.75 Bobbs 
910 Aeronautics—Flights. Voyages and 
travels 


A breezy account of an airplane trip in which 
the author and his pilot-companion, Moye Ste- 
phens, Jr., flew from Hollywood to Timbuctoo, 
then to Morocco, where they joined the French 
Foreign Legion for two months and lived the 
life of the legionnaires. Turning to Europe they 
flew over the Matterhorn and spent some time 
in Venice. Halliburton’s adventures in the East 
included a second swim in one of the lily-pends 
of the Taj Mahal, to silence the detractors of 
his first adventure. 





‘Although the book in spots is characteris- 
tically romantic and adolescent it offers never- 
theless a panorama of enchanting experiences; 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD—Continued 
and once in the spirit of it one can easily for- 
give its unthinking exuberance. The book 
would be worth owning if only for its wealth 
of illustration.”’ 

+ — Bookm 75:xiii D '32 100w 


+ Books p29 N 13 '32 380w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 D 3 '32 600w 
Christian Century 49:1475 N 30 '32 200w 


B or 92. Biography 


DE KRUIF, PAUL HENRY. Men against 
death. 363p il $3.50 Harcourt 


926.1 Medical research. Scientists. Medicine 
—History 32-28085 


Among the death fighters and microbe 
hunters whose achievements are told in these 
chapters are the Hungarian Semmelweis, who 
found a means of preventing childbed fever; 
Banting, discoverer of insulin; Minot, whe 
proved the efficacy of liver-feeding for perni- 
cious anaemia; Spencer, conqueror of spotted 
fever; Finsen, who discovered the curative 
effect of light rays; and Rollier, the sun doctor. 





Booklist 29:112 D ’'32 
+ Books p6 N 20 "32 850w 
Boston Transcript p3 D 7 °32 900w 


“De Kruif’s own thorough research into the 
work of the researchers and personal inter- 
views with them have equipped him to report 
with accuracy and vividness some of the latest 
skirmishes in the long battle against disease.’’ 

+ Christian Century 49:1544 D 14 '32 150w 

“Paul de Kruif makes of his scientists men 
whose perils are sometimes equal to those of 
the old Western front, and whose excitements 
are comparable with those of explorers enter- 
ing unknown seas. Without going very deeply 


into character analysis he gives his research 
workers a kind of similarity, as though they 
were soldiers wearing the same uniform, and 
one might have thought that in ‘Microbe 
Hunters’ and ‘Hunger hters’ he had nearly 
worn his formula out. ut he has not done 
so, perhaps because he has retained his 
earnestness and sincerity. ‘Men Against Death’ 
is the most exciting book he has yet written.’ 


R. L. us 
+N Y Times p4 N 20 '32 1250w 


GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED THOMASON. 
Forty years for Labrador. 372p il $4 Houghton 


B or 92 Missions—Labrador 


In this new ameniearephy. superseding A 
Labrador Doctor, published thirteen years ago 
the records of childhood and youth remain un- 
changed, but otherwise the entire book has been 
rewritten with, Sir Wilfred hopes, ‘‘the better 
perspective and riper wisdom of age,”’ and the 
story has been brought down to date. 





Books p8 D 4 '32 650w 

“Amo the adjectives long over-worked are 
‘red-bl ed,’ ‘thrilling,’ ‘engrossing.’ But un- 
less the dictionary makers are prepared to pro- 
vide reviewers with a stock of new adjectives, 
these will have to return to duty for ‘Forty 
Years for Labrador.’’’ Percy Hutchison 

+N Y Times pi D 4 '32 1400w 


Sat R of Lit 9:317 D 10 '32 50w 


Fiction 


EHRLICH, LEONARD. God's angry man. 40ip 
$2.50 Simon & Schuster 
Brown, John, 1800-1859—Fiction 32-31307 
‘God's an man” is John Brown of Osawa- 
tomie, fanatic leader of a forlorn hope, regarded 
by some as a martyr, by others as a criminal 
who justly died on the gallows. In this young 
novelist’s powerful portrayal he stands as a 
man of biblical stature and fiber, who believed 
himself called of God to wipe out that thing 
which he called the “sum of all villainies’’- 
slavery. The whole abolition movement here 
comes to life, and the entire Brown clan—sons 
and daughters with their husbands, wives and 
children—all instruments of John Brown's iron 
will, who endured with him untold sufferings. 





+ Books p7 O 30 '32 700w 

“In the opinion of the reviewer this book 
ranks with the most powerful American novels 
of recent years. As a first novel, certainly it is 
an extraordinarily fine achievement. .. It is a 
work of art, powerful and exciting. . . That 
it is an outstanding novel by a new writer who 
has now achieved significance is certainly no 
mete than a cold statement of fact.’’ F. T. 


+ N Y Times p4 O 30 '32 800w 


‘Tt is a cked book, full of character and 
incident, full of vividness and excitement. But 
over it all lies the long shadow of one man— 
John Brown himself. It is a tribute to Mr. Ehr- 
lich to say that we get from his book something 
of the impact that personality made on friend, 
ally, and enemy alike. - I am not going to 
say that ‘God’s Angry Man’ is the book of 
the season or the book of the year or the most 
astonishing book since the last astonishing book, 
for we are all tired of these phrases. But it is 
a remarkable and able first novel and its au- 
thor someone to watch.”” S. V. Benét 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:205 O 29 '32 900w 


HEYWARD, DU BOSE. Peter Ashley. 316p $2.50 
Farrar 

32-28018 

Charleston, South Carolina, on the eve of the 

Civil War is the background of this novel. 





So Ge An ODED Bee 


7? lo 
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Peter Ashley, brought up among the finest tra- 
ditions of e aristocratic South, has just re- 
turned from Oxford as the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion is being signed. Pierre Chardon, his uncle 
and foster-father, has instilled in his mind a 
deep love for his country, and this, added to 
the liberal views held in England at the time, 
makes Peter’s conscience a veritable battle- 
ground. He is called ‘‘damned Abolitionist’’ 
by a rival for the hand of the charming 
Damaris and this leads to a duel. The climax 
comes with the bombardment of Sumter. Peter, 
his battle with his conscience lost, rides away 
to fight for the South. 





Booklist 29:74 N °32 


“The author does his best work in describ- 
ing the city and the life and spirit and cus- 
toms of the people. The Race Week which su- 
perseded war for seven days, the polite, gentle- 
manly and bloodless engagement with Major 
Anderson of Fort Sumter, the duel, the slave 
mart, all these are handled with masterly de- 
tail. In characterization and in his feeling for 
the individual Mr. Heyward offers little cause 
for enthusiasm. He traces an extremely accurate 
type rather than creates an individual. The love 
story he tells seems rather perfunctory. But 
there are many stories filled with love and only 
one Charleston, and this book is that city’s 
own.”” Archer Winsten 

+ — Bookm 75:738 N °32 480w 


‘It is somewhat difficult to appraise novels 
like ‘Peter Ashley,’ as they are not works of 
pure invention. But Mr. Heyward has done his 
work well in bringing a rich period back to 
life, and the book is a sound and fine accom- 
plishment far more sustained in quality than 
*‘Mamba’s Daughters.’ ’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ Books p5 O 23 '32 750w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune p10 O 29 '32 700w 
Christian Sclence Monitor p5 N 19 °32 
— + Nation 135.484 N 16 °32 280w 


WHIPPLE, DOROTHY. Greenbanks. 34ip. $2.50 
Farrar [7s 6d Murray, J.] 


The background of this novel of English life 
is Greenbanks, the home of the Ashton family. 
Louisa Ashton, the central character is a grand- 
mother and nearing sixty. She is a_ kindly, 
lovable woman who watches anxiously over 
her children and grandchildren, as they work 
out their destinies and altho she is frankly 
dismayed at some of their activities she man- 
ages to maintain her poise. 





+ Books p20 N 13 '32 600w 


New Statesman and Nation 4:347 S 24 
"32 250w 


“Every now and then there comes a book 
that you can safely recommend to everybody 
and everyone; an such a book is ‘Green- 
banks.’ It is just the sort of book that every- 
body will enjoy. It has no pretentions to 
cleverness, it has no hidden moral, its style 
is adequate but not at all flamboyant; it is a 
simple, charming story, told with a cool as- 
surance and a freshness that has, lamentably, 
been out of fashion over long.”’ A. A. 

+ Sat R 154:299 S 17 °32 220w 
+ Spec 149:380 S 24 °32 200w 

“Mrs. Whipple makes the Greenbanks house 
and the people who go in and out of it over 
the years very familiar and pleasant without 
boring her readers with too much detail. She 
handles her large family with quiet competence. 
. . There is plenty of humour in the tale, of 
the kind that will be instantly recognized and 
enjoyed by members of large families.’’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p640 S 15 ‘32 


Children’s Books 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) (MRS W. C. AL- 
LEE). Road to Carolina. 241p il $2 Houghton 
32-21903 
Continues the story of Tristram Coffin begun 
in Susanna and Tristram. Tristram, now in 
his middle ‘teens, goes with Uncle Tommy 
Pearson, a staunch Quaker abolitionist, on a 
trip south just before the Civil war. The war 
breaks out and they are unable to get back 
home, but Tristram takes care of himself and 
others for four years, and at the end of that 
time he has developed into a thoroly fine and 
dependable youth. 





BookWst 29:77 N ’32 


“Children’s books seldom have a story like 
that of Jesse Coffin, the conscientious objector, 
who ‘just answered kindly and politely that he 
did not intend to obey military orders,’ of whom 
the major said that ‘it would have been better 
if we had all been Quakers, to have avoided this 
horror we are going through now.’ Mrs. Allee 
knows the beauty of the plain language, and 
her own style is direct and distinguished.”’ 
M. L. Becker 

-+- Books p9 N 13 °32 250w 
-+- Chicago Daily Tribune p10 S 17 '32 250w 

“The story gives a convincing picture of the 
time and should be of value to the ‘older girls 
and boys’ group. It has sufficient suspense and 
adventure to make it interesting as well.”’ 
E. L. Brock 

+ Library J 57:971 N 15 '32 80w 


AULAIRE, MRS INGRI (MORTENSON) D’, 
and AULAIRE, EDGAR PARIN D’. Ola. unp 
il $2 Doubleday 

32-28980 
With many pictures and a brief text the au- 
thors describe the adventures of Ola, a little 

Norwegian boy, who went out on‘his skiis one 

wintry day. He got lost in a snowdrift and 

was dug out by Per peddler with whom he 
went to visit first the Lapps, then a fishing 
village on the coast, and finally the bird rocks 
where he collected down from the birds’ nests. 
For young children. 





+ Atlantic Bookshelf D '32 180w 
Booklist 29:77 N '32 
‘*Here is a picture book light enough for little 

hands and large enough—the pages are 9x 12 
—for everything in the pictures to be lovingly 
regarded. Everything will be; the first word 
that comes to mind for ‘Ola’ is ingratiating 
It takes a certain nostalgia to make a picture- 
book like this. The Petershams felt it in ‘Miki,’ 
a book that left me with a disposition to like 
Hungary. In like manner the d’Aulaires paint 
from full hearts and make friends thus for 
their Norway. These color drawings were made 
directly on the lithographic stones; the repro- 
ductions so faithful that, though colors are 
clear and outlines definite, they keep the soft 
fairy-tale quality of a land of mist and cloud 
and high-piled snow.” M. L. B. 

+ Books p7 O 16 °32 420w 

-+ Boston Transcript p2 N 19 °32 80w 

“Out of feathery snow and silver ice, moun- 

tains and fjords and gleaming northern skies, 
this tale seems woven. It is put together with 
such delicate fancy and such complete under- 
standing of children that its hero, the little 
Norwegian boy, Ola, will be taken by other 
children to their hearts at once as a new 
friend and very real companion.”’ A. T. Eaton 

+N VY Times p16 O 9 ’32 300w 
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Library Review 


With the Spring number the Library 
Review enters on its seventh year and car- 
ries its greetings to friends abroad. 


I 


Have you seen the Library Review? 
If not, please send a card to the Atlas 
Works, Coatbridge, Scotland, and a spec- 
imen copy will be mailed to you. The 
quality of the magazine, which is excel- 
lent, can only be assessed by sampling. 
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| The Library Review is a strictly in- 
|\|\| dividual professional periodical, supple- 
iil menting all other professional papers. Its 
| policy is broad and its scope is interna- 
|| tional. Complete your professional file 
| by subscribing now. 





| Subscription $2 
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James Truslow 


AMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, Ameri- 

can historian, was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., October 18, 1878, spent much of 
his boyhood abroad, and was graduated 
in 1898, at the age of twenty, from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute with the 
degree of A.B. 

In 1900 Yale conferred upon him the 
degree of A.M., in 1923 the Rhode Island 
State College awarded him the degree of 
LL.D. and in 1924 Columbia University 
honored him with the degree of Litt.D. 
The Epic of America, published in 
September 1931, won from Allan Nevins 
the commendation: “This is the best 
single volume of American history in 
existence.” 

Mr. Adams is probably the only native 
of Brooklyn who can prefix his name 
with a Spanish “Don.” Tho he makes it 
clear in his foreword to “The Adams 
Family” that he is not related to the 
Massachusetts Adamses, James Truslow 
Adams is, nevertheless, of equally distin- 
guished ancestry. On his mother’s side 
of the family, he traces back to Alejandro 
de Ineypoy Rojas who was Spanish 
governor-general in America in 1558. 
His father’s ancestors came from Eng- 
land to Virginia in 1659, and his great- 
great grandfather went fox-hunting with 
George Washington. 

At eighteen Mr. Adams wrote the 
libretto for a fairy operetta, “The Cul- 
prit’s Quest,” which was given public 
performance in Brooklyn. He was, how- 
ever, advised to become an electrical engi- 
neer. But books were his forte. At 
Yale he had considered becoming a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, but it early struck 
him that professorial returns often con- 
cerned the spirit more than the pocket- 
book, and that if he were ever to be free 
to write the histories in which he was so 
deeply interested, he must make himself 
financially independent. To this end he 
went into the business of stock brokerage 
in Wall Street. In 1912 he retired from 
business to study history. During the 
war he served on Colonel House’s Com- 
mission to prepare data for the Peace 
Conference, and was later detailed for 
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JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


special duty at Versailles. In 1927 he 
was married to Miss Kathryn M. Seely. 

Mr. Adams’ The Founding of New 
England, won the $2000 Pulitzer Prize 
in History for 1921, and opened the eyes 
of scholars and the public generally to 
the fact that a new, vigorous, and 
original-minded historian had appeared. 

This scholar, who was referred to by 
President Hoover in his speech at York- 
town October 19, 1931 as a “gifted mod- 
ern historian,” admits with a twinkle in 
his eye that his tastes are extremely 
simple—he merely prefers the best of 
everything in literature, food and friends! 
The ultimate object of his writing is, he 
says: “To make people think, and to 
relieve a certain pressure on my own 
mind. The latter is probably the real 
truth, as I have no confidence in my abil- 
ity to accomplish the first.” Book reviews 
and sales figures, however, contradict this 
modest conclusion. 

Mr. Adams, altho he spends much of 
the year in London, where he delights in 
the Old World spirit of ease and leisure, 
often contributes to the leading American 
magazines. 





